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Recent  Developments  in  Federal  Statistical 
Programs  for  Small  Areas 

Albert  Mindlin 

Chief  Statistician,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


Introduction 

In  August  1970,  the  President  appointed  a 
Commission  on  Federal  Statistics.  Its  overall 
charge  was  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  Federal  statistical  programs  and  make  appro¬ 
priate  recommendations.  The  Committee  on 
Small  Area  Statistics  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  and  the  Census  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Planners  jointly  submitted  to  the 
Commission  a  set  of  recommendations  in  the 
specific  field  of  small  areas — metropolitan  areas, 
counties,  cities,  neighborhoods.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  were  based  on  submissions  made  by 
over  a  hundred  organizations  and  individuals, 
representing  city  planning  and  other  city  agen¬ 
cies,  counties,  regional  organizations.  States, 
Federal  agencies,  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  and  separate  persons.  These  submissions 
were  categorized,  summarized,  subjected  to  fur¬ 
ther  research,  and  a  final  report  transmitted  to 
the  Commission,  titled,  “Needed  Improvements 
in  Federal  Statistics  Programs  for  Small  Areas, 
1971.” 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  sum¬ 
marize  briefly  the  highlights  of  that  report,  and 
to  sketch  developments  in  Federal  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  for  small  areas  since  the  President’s 
Commission. 

Major  Concerns  of  1971  Report 
and  Recent  Developments 

A.  On-going  Housing  Data. — The  report  stated, 
“aside  from  the  snapshot  decennial  census  of 
housing,  there  is  almost  no  program.  Federal, 
State  or  local,  which  provides  in  a  systematic, 
coherent  way  even  reasonably  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  housing  stock.  A  primary  reason 
for  this  paucity  of  information  is  the  absence  of 
generally  accepted  models  of  housing  need  and 
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condition  that  can  be  carried  out  with  reasonable 
accuracy  and  dispatch.”  Focusing  on  housing 
condition,  the  report  made  three  recommenda¬ 
tions:  “what  is  clearly  required  is,  first,  a  sus¬ 
tained,  thorough  effort  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably 
useful  standardized  model  of  housing  stock, 
especially  housing  quality  .  .  .  second,  a  regular, 
periodic  national  housing  survey  that  will  .  .  . 
provide  the  required  information,  [and  third, 
this  survey]  at  least  down  to  the  city  level.  .  .  .” 

Since  1971:  The  second  and  partly  the  third  of 
these  recommendations  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  interview  samples  of  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey.  Financed  mainly  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  and 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  na¬ 
tional  surveys  were  conducted  in  1973,  1974, 
and  1975,  with  about  68,000,  78,000  and  80,000 
sample  housing  units  respectively.  Surveys  of 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs) 
are  also  being  conducted.  These  are  designed  to 
be  on  a  3-year  cycle,  about  20  each  year  for  a 
total  of  60  SMSAs,  then  a  repeat  for  time  trends. 
Among  the  20  each  year,  4  are  among  the  largest 
SMSAs,  one  in  each  census  region,  in  which  the 
sample  size  is  about  15,000,  permitting  tabula¬ 
tions  by  central  city  and  suburbs  separately;  and 
the  remaining  16  are  among  smaller  SMSAs,  in 
which  the  sample  size  is  about  5,000,  with  publi¬ 
cation  for  SMSA  only.  The  SMSA  surveys  so  far 
have  been  in  1974  (including  Boston,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles);  1975  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco);  1976 
(New  York,  Houston,  St.  Louis,  and  Seattle). 

The  surveys  are  by  interview,  and  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  far  more  elaborate  than  the  1970 
housing  census.  In  attempting  to  deal  with  hous¬ 
ing  condition  and  quality,  the  Annual  Housing 
Survey  differs  in  several  ways  from  the  1970  cen- 
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sus  of  housing.  First,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
1970  census  abandoned  the  effort  at  enumerator 
evaluation  of  housing  condition  that  had  been 
included  in  the  1950  and  1960  censuses,  replac¬ 
ing  it  with  a  more  objective  set  of  questions  about 
facilities,  in  the  hope  that  the  range  of  facilities 
would  correlate  with  the  range  of  housing  condi¬ 
tion. 

Facility  questions,  however,  were  too  gross  to 
yield  significant  information  about  housing  con¬ 
dition.  The  Annual  Housing  Survey  has  attemp¬ 
ted  to  cope  with  this,  not  by  returning  to 
enumerator  evaluation  of  condition,  but  by  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  how  well  the  facilities  are 
operating — both  housing  unit  and  building 
facilities.  For  example,  it  determines  how  often 
and  how  long  a  unit  was  without  running  water, 
does  the  basement  have  signs  of  water  leakage, 
have  the  occupants  seen  mice  or  rats  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  How  “objective”  these  questions  are  in  the 
sense  of  eliciting  the  same  response  to  the  same 
condition  from  different  households,  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  analysis. 

A  second  major  change  is  the  addition  of  a 
series  of  attitude  questions  about  the 
neighborhood — noise,  odors,  trash,  crime,  pub¬ 
lic  services,  and  so  on.  The  intent  is  to  develop 
measures  of  how  people  view  their  housing  con¬ 
ditions. 

A  third  major  change  is  that  the  sample  is  a 
master  sample,  with  proper  adjustments  for  de¬ 
molitions,  new  construction,  and  conversions. 
Consequently,  longitudinal  analysis  on  the  same 
units  is  possible. 

Housing  data  based  on  SMSA  are  now  being 
released.  For  small  area  users,  total  SMSA  data 
are  less  useful  than  jurisdictional  data.  With 
SMSA  samples  of  5,000  it  should  be  possible  to 
provide  at  least  minimal  data  reliably  on  housing 
stock  for  central  city  and  suburb  separately. 
Also,  it  may  be  more  cost-efficient  to  make  the 
national  survey  less  frequent  and  use  available 
resources  to  extend  the  number  of  housing  sur¬ 
veys  based  on  SMSAs. 

The  problem  of  a  generally  accepted  housing 
quality  model  is  still  unsolved.  HUD  is  well  aware 
of  this,  and  is  soliciting  the  interplay  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  the  professional  communities  to  help  ad¬ 
vance  the  solution  to  this  conceptually  difficult 
yet  intensely  important  issue. 

B.  On-going  Occupational  Data. — The  1971  re- 
f)ort  said,  “a  critical  component  in  planning  a 


useful  manpower  training  program  is  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  local  labor  market — in  particu¬ 
lar,  occupational  trends  of  both  the  employed 
and  unemployed.  Unfortunately,  there  is  today 
no  on-going,  systematic,  statistical  information 
on  employment  by  occupation  for  small 
areas. . . .  We  recommend  the  development  of  a 
regular  work-force  occupational  series  for  local 
areas.” 

Since  1971:  At  the  time  of  the  report  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS),  in  cooperation 
with  the  Employment  and  Training  Administra¬ 
tion  (ETA,  formerly  the  Manpower  Administra¬ 
tion),  Department  of  Labor  had  already  be¬ 
gun  a  large-scale  program  to  assess  periodi¬ 
cally  non-agricultural  wage  and  salary  occupa¬ 
tional  distribution  by  industry.  The  program, 
called  Occupational  Employment  Statistics 
(OES)  Program,  as  designed  in  1970-71  called 
for  a  survey  using  a  national  sample  of 
employers  over  a  3-year  period — manufacturing 
the  first  year,  then  non-manufacturing  except 
trade,  then  trade.  The  sample  was  to  be 
supplemented  in  the  States  to  provide  separate 
State  estimates. 

A  national  sample  of  manufacturing  industries 
was  surveyed  in  1971-72.  Counting  supplements 
for  nine  States,  the  total  sample  size  was  about 
54,000.  Funding  problems,  plus  the  overriding 
need  to  provide  the  necessary  information  for 
effective  manpower  programs  in  the  States  and 
local  areas  including  vocational  education,  re¬ 
sulted  in  dropping  the  national  sample.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  sample  included  21  States  and  a  total 
sample  size  of  about  98,500.  Most  State  samples 
included  at  least  one  separate  sub-State  area. 
Twenty-two  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
(D.C.)  participated  in  the  first  3-year  cycle. 
Thirty-five  States  and  D.C.  are  in  the  1976  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  earlier  surveys  were  limited  to  non- 
regulated  private  industry.  Currently,  data  for 
federally  regulated  industries  (notably  com¬ 
munications  and  transportation),  plus  hospitals 
and  governments,  are  being  collected.  Education 
is  the  only  non-farm  sector  not  yet  in  the  system. 
State  publications  are  prepared  by  the  separate 
cooperating  States.  The  program  so  far  has  been 
primarily  Federally  funded,  although  some  State 
funding  has  appeared. 

Area  skill  surveys  have  been  phased  out  in 
favor  of  the  more  standardized,  inter- 
jurisdictionally  comparable  OES  design. 
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There  are  two  other  major  components  of  the 
OES  program.  BLS  has  developed  an  elaborate 
occupation-industry  cross-tabulation  on  “mat¬ 
rix”  based  on  the  1970  census  for  the  Nation  and 
for  each  State.  It  has  also  designed  an  occupa¬ 
tional  projection  system  for  States  and  sub-State 
areas  using  the  matrix  as  data  input.  During 
1974,  projections  to  1980  were  prepared  for  all 
States,  84  SMSAs  and  34  county  groups.  Projec¬ 
tions  to  1985  are  now  underway  for  49  States, 
D.C.,  about  200  SMSAs,  and  60  other  county 
groups.  Output  of  the  OES  survey  was  not  used 
in  these  projections,  but  is  expected  to  be  used  in 
the  future.  Since  OES  survey  occupation  and  in¬ 
dustry  categories  are  much  more  detailed  than 
census  categories,  this  should  permit  consid¬ 
erably  more  detailed  projections  in  the  future. 

Three  aspects  of  this  program  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  noted.  First,  out  of  it  has  come  a  match  of 
occupational  coding  schemes  linking  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT),  Census 
occupational  categories.  Vocational  Education 
curriculum  codes,  and  the  BLS/OES  occupa¬ 
tional  titles — a  welcome  development.  A  manual 
containing  the  first  three  of  these  matched 
schemes  has  been  published,  and  BLS/OES  titles 
have  been  separately  matched  with  DOT  and 
Vocational  Education  curriculum  codes.  Second, 
although  the  program  was  developed  before  the 
1973  passage  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  (CETA),  it  hopes  to  ful¬ 
fill  one  of  the  directives  of  that  Act  to  “develop  a 
comprehensive  system  of  labor  market  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  national.  State,  local,  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  basis,  which  shall  be  made  publicly  avail¬ 
able  in  a  timely  fashion.”  Third,  the  Office  of 
Education,  BLS,  and  ETA  have  agreed  to  coor¬ 
dinate  legislatively  mandated  occupational  in¬ 
formation  activities. 

C.  Planning  and  Transportation. — The  1971  re¬ 
port  stated,  “Burgeoning  programs  spawned  by 
the  urban  revolution,  with  its  increasing  concen¬ 
tration  of  daytime  populations  in  various  loci  of 
a  metropolitan  area,  have  created  a  large-scale 
need  for  detailed  information  on  where  people 
work  and  their  work-residence  linkages. . . .” 

Since  1971:  The  1970  census  attempted  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  about  place  of  work  and  work- 
residence  linkage.  A  very  high  proportion  of  re¬ 
sponses  were  non-codable  by  census  staff  un¬ 
familiar  with  local  terms  and  operating  under 
tight  time  constraints.  A  further  difficulty  was 
that  the  standard  census  neighborhood  codes — 


census  tract  and  block — were  not  easily  trans¬ 
latable  into  traffic  zones  established  by  transpor¬ 
tation  planners.  To  use  the  census  data  required 
so  much  additional  local  work  that  place  of  work 
data,  and  especially  work-residence  linkage,  po¬ 
tentially  available  from  the  1970  census  were  not 
widely  obtained.  Although  plans  for  the  1980 
census  are  far  from  complete,  lessons  learned  in 
the  1970  census  are  being  applied  to  1980  plan¬ 
ning.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  little  Federal 
intercensal  activity  in  this  area. 

D.  Geographic  Identification. — The  report  dis¬ 
cussed  the  computer  revolution  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  of  data  availability  on  a  small 
area  basis  which  that  has  made  possible.  It  then 
called  attention  to  the  specific  problems  of  iden¬ 
tifying  unit  records,  espiecially  residences,  be¬ 
yond  the  city  delivery  areas.  “In  order  to  apply 
the  technology  of  any  geographic  area  we  must 
have  a  unique  identification  fbr  every  house  in 
the  area. . . .  (The  absence  of  such  unique  iden¬ 
tification)  hampered  the  1970  census.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  plague  not  only  the  geographic  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Census  Bureau  but  other  Federal 
programs.  It  is  a  baleful  impediment  to  any  sam¬ 
ple  survey  design  that  involves  such  areas.  It 
hampers  the  mechanization  of  local  files  and  is 
an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  computerized 
management  information  systems  in  suburban 
areas.  .  .  .The  Commission  is  urged  to  explore 
how  best  to  mount  a  systematic,  national  pro¬ 
gram  to  assign  a  house  number  and  street  name 
to  every  existing  house  at  least  in  present 
SMSAs.” 

Since  1971:  No  new  or  expanded  program  fo¬ 
cused  on  spreading  the  unique  addressing  of 
structure,  establishment,  or  housing  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Postal  Service  efforts  are  still  restricted 
to  city  delivery  areas,  and  within  those  areas  to 
the  sub-areas  where  address  delivery  is  made. 
There  has  been  more  precise  definition  of 
5-digit  ZIP  code  boundaries,  improvement  in 
the  address-range  accuracy  of  ZIP  code  direc¬ 
tories,  and  continual  updating  of  the  ZIP  code 
system.  The  Postal  Service  has  not  been  respon¬ 
sive  to  requests  to  subdivide  ZIP  code  areas  that 
cross  political  boundaries  in  order  to  improve 
their  usefulness  for  specialized  addressing  and 
ether  potential  uses. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  a 
geocoding  program.  Of  special  interest  to  small 
area  statistics  is  a  “county  converter”  file  that 
cross-references  the  county  codes  used  by  many 
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different  programs.  Also  the  Census  Bureau  is 
extending  its  geocoding  program.  The  1970 
census  included  address  range  coding  by  block 
for  all  252  urbanized  areas.  In  1974,  27  more 
urbanized  areas  were  defined,  and  these  too  will 
be  so  coded  for  the  1980  census.  The  “urban 
core”  (not  necessarily  identical  to  urbanized 
area)  of  each  SMSA  had  the  further  edit  refine¬ 
ment  of  an  address  coding  guide  (ACG)  in  the 
1970  census.  As  practicable,  the  Bureau  hopes  to 
expand  its  Geographic  Base  (DIME)  File  System 
(successor  to  ACG)  to  the  Post  Office  city  deliv¬ 
ery  boundaries  for  all  SMS  As  for  the  1980  cen¬ 
sus.  In  addition,  there  have  been  some 
generalized  geographic  guides  prepared  for 
places  between  2,500  and  50,000  outside  areas 
covered  by  the  GBF/DIME  System. 

E.  Income. — The  report  stated,  “beyond  the 
decennial  census  there  is  no  statistical  program. 
Federal,  State  or  local,  that  provides  a  small  area 
time  series  on  person,  family,  or  household  in¬ 
come.  There  are  small  area  income  series,  for 
example,  the  County  Business  Patterns  (HEW- 
Census),  Employment  and  Earnings  (BLS),  and 
personal  income  for  SMSAs  (BEA).  Each  one  of 
these  is  important,  needed  and  used.  But  they 
are  not  effective  measures  of  income  trends  of 
persons  or  families  in  cities  and  neighborhoods. 
The  closest  series  that  exists  today  is  the  5-digit 
ZIP  data  on  adjusted  gross  income  made  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  triennially  by  IRS.  .  .  .The  Commission 
is  urged  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  meaning¬ 
ful  micro-area  income  series.” 

Since  1971:  Discussion  of  action  with  respect 
to  this  recommendation  appears  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  paper. 

F.  A  Mid-decade  National  Census. — The  report 
stated,  “The  overriding  issue  mentioned,  far 
more  often  and  with  more  vigor  (one  might  al¬ 
most  say  more  agony)  than  any  other  is  the  need 
for  a  quinquennial  census  of  population  and 
housing.  .  .  .It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert 
categorically  that  the  (decennial  census)  consti¬ 
tutes  the  informational  backbone  of  most  social 
planning  and  evaluation  carried  on  throughout 
the  country.  It  constitutes  the  principal  data  base 
supporting  most  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro¬ 
grams,  enormous  Federal  expenditures,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  resources  among  thousands  of 
very  small  areas  ....  Under  the  dynamic  circum¬ 
stances  of  contemporary  American  life,  to  obtain 
only  once  every  10  years  the  vitally  needed  social 
and  economic  information  underpinning  public 
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and  private  policy,  in  the  subject  and  geographic 
detail  required,  is  a  glaring  anachronism  .... 
The  proper  use  of  literally  billions  of  Federal 
dollars  depends  on  accurate  small-area  statistics. 
By  the  last  half  of  the  decade  many  of  the  statis¬ 
tics  for  small  areas  from  the  decennial  census — 
the  only  source  of  the  vast  bulk  of  required 
data — are  highly  unreliable.  The  out-of-pocket 
cost  of  a  mid-decade  census  must  be  balanced 
against  the  vastly  greater  cost  of  misdirected 
programs  and  misspent  funds  stemming  from 
poor  statistics  ....  There  is  no  remotely 
adequate  substitute  for  (the  U.S.  census)  in  other 
Federal  programs  or  in  State  or  local  programs.” 

Since  1971:  Progress  on  a  mid-decade  census 
is  discussed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

G.  The  Criminal  Justice  System. — The  1971  re¬ 
port  stated,  “The  dismal  condition  of  public 
statistical  information  on  this  subject  as  a  data 
base  for  effective  modern  research,  planning, 
and  programming  has  been  thoroughly 
documented  in  the  recent  reports  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.” 

The  report  paid  tribute  to  the  imposing  edifice 
slowly  but  tenaciously  erected  in  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  jungle  by  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
(UCR)  system  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
stated,  “Thus,  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  UCR  to  attempt  here  to 
summarize  briefly  the  pressing  needs  (for  addi¬ 
tional  offense  information).”  Some  of  the  needs 
expressed  in  the  report  were  for  fuller  offense 
classification,  and  crime  rates  based  on 
populations-at-risk. 

Going  beyond  the  police  blotter  to  the  courts, 
the  report  stated,  “There  is  not  a  single  Federal 
series  on  persons  going  through  the  courts  that 
includes  the  non-Federal  judiciary  and  is  down 
to  any  local  area  level.  Both  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission  were  frustrated  by  the  inability  to 
match  statistics  and  account  for  people  from  one 
step  in  the  total  process  to  the  next  .  .  .  from  ar¬ 
rest  to  arraignment  to  prosecution  to  disposition 
to  appeal  to  corrections.  At  each  step  thousands 
of  people  simply  disappeared  ....  The  situation 
is  only  slightly  better  in  corrections  statistics.  .  . . 
Statistics  of  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  are 
restricted  to  Federal  institutions.  There  are  no 
Federal  series  on  probation  and  parole.  Yet  data 
on  the  correctional  process  are  critical  for  mean¬ 
ingful  planning  in  the  area  of  criminal  rehabili- 
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tation.  What  are  the  statistical  trends  of  re¬ 
cidivism?  They  don’t  exist.  Who  are  the  re¬ 
cidivists?  Who  knows?  No  meaningful  analysis  of 
rehabilitation  programs  or  comparisons  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  possible  without  meaningful  data  on 
recidivism.  There  have  been  many  special 
studies,  but  no  regular  statistics.  .  .  .  What  are 
the  trends  in  length  of  stay?.  .  .living  conditions 
in  prisons  and  jails?  the  food?  the  sanitary 
facilities?  the  overcrowding?  the  rehabilitative 
programs?  What  is  the  offense  distribution  of 
the  prison  population?  There  are  no  regular 
data  on  these  or  dozens  of  other  important  ques¬ 
tions.  . . .” 

Since  1971:  A  large  factor  in  the  inadequacies 
in  statistics  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  the 
complexity  of  the  subject.  The  system  is  highly 
decentralized.  It  involves  police,  jails,  pro¬ 
secutors,  courts,  prisons,  probation,  parole, 
separate  agencies  even  in  a  single  system.  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  total  system  is  complicated  by  the 
parallel  existence  of  numerous  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  systems — Federal,  State,  and  local.  It 
is  still  further  diffused  by  the  constitutional  sep¬ 
aration  of  powers  between  executive  and  judicial 
agencies.  Finally,  it  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  addi¬ 
tional  fragmenting  circumstances  that  make 
coop>eration  and  integration  of  programs  unusu¬ 
ally  difficult.  Three  examples  of  this  are:  (a)  the 
existence  of  many  different  legal  codes,  so  that  a 
uniform  classification  and  a  uniform  terminol¬ 
ogy  do  not  inherently  exist  in  the  system;  (b)  the 
existence  of  numerous  State  and  local  elective 
offices,  which  make  the  development  of  statisti¬ 
cal  systems  unusually  vulnerable  to  political  con¬ 
siderations;  and  (c)  severe  problems  of  person 
identification  and  record  confidentiality. 

Nevertheless  remarkable  strides  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  bring  some  statistical 
order  and  illumination  into  this  murky 
labyrinth.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  im¬ 
provement  has  flowed  from  the  attention  to  and 
funding  of  projects  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As¬ 
sistance  Administration  (LEAA)  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  One  coherent  way  to  present  a 
quick  overview  of  these  improvements  is  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  1)  purely  statistical  systems, 
and  2)  efforts  to  improve  administrative 
recordkeeping  systems  from  which  statistics 
could  flow  as  a  by-product. 

1.  PURELY  STATISTICAL  SYSTEMS 

a.  The  FBI — Uniform  Crime  Reports:  This  system 
has  not  changed  markedly  in  recent  years.  Prob- 
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ably  the  most  significant  development  is  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  re|X)rting  resulting  from  the 
emergence  of  State  crime  reporting  programs. 
With  joint  FBI-LEAA  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  34  States  now  have  mandatory  reporting 
laws.  These  apply  to  all  jurisdictions  in  the  State, 
and  most  apply  not  only  to  pmlice  agencies,  but 
also  to  prosecutor,  court,  and  correction  agen¬ 
cies.  They  are  part  of  developing  State  com¬ 
prehensive  data  systems  (see  below). 

b.  LEAA-funded  statistical  surveys  of  the  Census 
Bureau 

( 1 )  National  Crime  Panel:  This  consists  of  two 
surveys,  1)  an  interview  sample  of  households 
and  group  quarters  called  the  National  Crime 
Survey,  and  2)  a  sample  of  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  called  the  commercial  Victimization 
Survey.  In  each  survey  there  are  two  target 
populations — (a)  national,  and  (b)  the  central 
cities  of  the  largest  SMSA’s.  The  national  sam¬ 
ples  contain  about  72,000  housing  units  plus 
group  quarters  and  about  15,000  commercial 
establishments.  Each  of  the  central  city  sam¬ 
ples  contains  about  12,000  housing  units  plus 
group  quarters  and  about  2-4,000  commercial 
establishments. 

Information  is  obtained  on  victimization  of 
offenses  on  the  crime  index  (except 
homicide) — assault,  burglary,  larceny,  auto 
theft,  and  robbery — for  the  household  survey, 
and  burglary  and  robbery  for  the  commercial 
survey.  These  surveys  not  only  permit  fuller 
crime  classification  and  rates  by  |x>pulation- 
at-risk;  they  also  provide  knowledge  about 
crime  unreported  to  the  police,  and  about 
characteristics  of  the  victims.  National  results 
for  1973  and  1974  and  results  from  26  cities 
have  been  published.  The  national  surveys  are 
continuing.  Further  city  surveys  are  contin¬ 
gent  on  budget  and  methodological  review. 

(2)  Directory  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies:  All 
other  surveys  are  of  criminal  justice  agencies. 
An  important  first  step  was  to  create  a  com¬ 
prehensive  directory  of  every  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  agency  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  first  done  in  1970  for  all  but  the  very 
smallest  places.  It  covered  police,  prosecutors, 
jails,  public  defenders,  courts,  prisons, 
juvenile  detention  facilities,  probation  and 
parole  agencies.  It  is  periodically  updated,  and 
currently  includes  nearly  60,000  agencies.  The 
Directory’s  name  and  address  listing  was  pub- 
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lished  in  1974.  An  updated  listing  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  1977. 

(3)  National  Survey  of  Court  Organization:  This 
survey,  giving  additional  descriptive  informa¬ 
tion  about  State  and  local  courts,  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  1971-72,  and  results  published  for 
every  State.  Update  supplements  have  been  re¬ 
leased,  and  a  second  survey  scheduled  for 
1977. 

(4)  National  Jail  Census  and  Jail  Survey:  In 
1970  a  m^  census  of  jails  was  conducted.  Data 
such  as  number  and  type  of  inmates,  their 
legal  status,  number  of  employees,  operating 
costs,  and  various  facility  characteristics  were 
obtained.  Survey  data  were  published  by  State, 
and  later  for  every  one  of  the  some  4,000  in¬ 
scope  jails  in  the  country. 

In  1972  a  follow-up  was  conducted  in  two 
parts:  (a)  a  census  of  local  jails  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  additional  detail,  e.g.,  age,  race,  sex, 
occupation,  education,  and  salary  distributions 
of  jail  employees,  and  data  on  jail  programs. 
Data  by  State  were  published  in  1975;  (b)  an 
interview  sample  survey  of  inmate  characteris¬ 
tics,  which  has  been  published  only  on  the  na¬ 
tional  level.  The  jail  census  and  inmate  survey 
will  be  conducted  again  in  1977. 

(5)  Juvenile  Detention  and  Correctional  Facility 
Census:  This  is  a  mail  census  of  juvenile 
facilities.  It  is  an  expansion  of  an  earlier  series, 
“Statistics  on  Public  Institutions  for  Delin¬ 
quent  Children”  maintained  by  HEW.  The 
census  was  designed  by  LEAA  and  HEW,  and 
carried  out  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Censuses 
have  been  made  in  1971,  1973,  1974,  and 
1975.  Data  for  1971  have  been  published  by 
State.  They  include  number  and  type  of 
facilities,  number  of  inmates,  offense  distribu¬ 
tion,  occupancy  rates,  length  of  stay  data,  and 
other  characteristics.  Initial  results  of  the  1973 
survey  are  also  available.  Beginning  in  1974 
the  census  was  expanded  to  include  privately 
operated  facilities. 

(6)  Sample  survey  of  criminal  justice  employee 
characteristics:  Conducted  in  1975,  this  survey 
included  data  on  socioeconomic  status,  educa¬ 
tional  level,  employment  background  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  data  on  employment  and  other 
personnel  practices  of  criminal  justice  agen¬ 
cies.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  relevant  in¬ 
formation  for  manpower  programs.  Results 
will  be  published  by  State  and  for  the  Nation. 
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(7)  National  prisoner  statistics  (NFS):  This 
program  started  in  the  Census  Bureau  in 
1926,  was  housed  for  many  years  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  was  transferred  in 
1971  to  LEAA,  for  which  the  Census  Bureau 
carried  out  the  data  collection  aspects.  It  has 
been  greatly  expanded.  Covering  every  State 
prison  system,  several  surveys  have  been 
made,  including  both  inmates  and  correctional 
facilities.  The  component  studies  include: 

(a)  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Institutions 
(NPS-1):  This  is  a  continuation  of  an  annual 
historical  series.  It  is  mainly  a  count  of  pris¬ 
oners  in  both  State  and  Federal  prisons.  Sig¬ 
nificant  changes  of  definition  anfl  proce¬ 
dure  make  the  reports  since  1971  to  a  large 
extent  non-comparable  with  the  early  series. 

(b)  Prisoner  Admissions  and  Release  (NPS  2- 
3):  This  survey  covers  characteristics  of  new 
admissions  and  releases,  beginning  in  1974. 

(c)  Prisoner  Census  (NPS-4):  This  survey 
covers  demographic  and  social  characteris¬ 
tics  crossed  by  offense  type,s  of  inmates  of 
State  prisons  on  June  30,  1973. 

(d)  Capital  Punishment  Report  (NPS-8): 
This  is  a  continuation  of  an  annual  historical 
series.  It  includes  demographic  characteris¬ 
tics  of  persons  under  capital  sentence,  in 
both  State  and  Federal  prisons,  and  final 
disposition,  crossed  by  offense  type,  annu¬ 
ally  since  1971. 

(e)  Survey  of  Inmates  of  State  Correctional 
Facilities  (NPS-1 1 ):  This  was  a  national  sam¬ 
ple  of  inmate  characteristics  conducted  in 
1974  by  personal  interview.  Only  national 
and  regional  data  will  be  published. 

(f)  Survey  of  State  Correctional  Facilities 
(NPS-20):  This  is  a  census  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  environment  of  the  approximately 
500  correctional  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  It  covers  staffing  patte-ns,  physical 
plant,  program  offered,  and  related  sub¬ 
jects. 

All  of  the  NPS  surveys  so  far,  except  NPS-1 1, 
are  complete  censuses,  and  produce  data  by 
State.  NPS-1,  2,  3,  and  8  are  intended  to  be  reg¬ 
ular  series.  The  others  are  one-time  surveys. 
NPS-1  has  been  published  yearly  1971-74, 
NPS-8  yearly  1971-75.  No  other  survey  results 
have  appeared  yet.  All  of  the  NPS  reports 
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exclude  prisoners  in  institutions  operated  by 
jurisdictions  below  State.  These  are  covered  in 
the  local  jail  surveys. 

All  LEAA/Census  Bureau  surveys  so  far  are 
either  expansions  of  historical  series,  or  are 
one-time  surveys,  except  the  directory  of  agen¬ 
cies,  which  is  a  new  series.  Published  data  do  not 
go  below  the  State  level,  except  the  victimization 
surveys  and  the  directories. 

There  still  remain  large  gaps  in  basic  data 
about  the  criminal  justice  process — especially 
prosecution,  judicial,  probation,  parole,  and  re¬ 
cidivism  statistics.  LEA  A  plans  for  1977-81  in¬ 
clude  filling  some  of  these  gaps.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  measure,  knowledge  of  these  processes  will 
depend  on  efforts  to  improve  the  administrative 
recordkeeping  operations  of  criminal  justice 
agencies. 

2.  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Efforts  have  centered  largely  on  three 
initiatives — (a)  maintaining  a  common  identifier 
on  a  person  as  he  moves  from  one  agency  to  the 
next — police,  prosecutor,  courts,  corrections,  re¬ 
lease;  (b)  automating  agency  files  to  permit  rea¬ 
sonably  easy  access  to  information;  and  (c)  inter¬ 
changing  information  between  agencies.  The 
conceptual  framework  enclosing  these  efforts  is 
called  the  Offender  Based  Transaction  System 
(OBTS). 

The  difficulties  besetting  the  development  of 
an  OBTS  are  monumental.  All  of  the  decentraliz¬ 
ing  and  fragmenting  characteristics  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  United  States,  briefly  mentioned 
earlier,  stand  in  the  way.  There  is  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  statistical  surveys,  and  ob¬ 
taining  statistical  data  by  improving  operating 
files.  The  former  are  pure  statistics,  whether 
census  or  sample.  At  no  point  are  concerns  of 
individual  persons,  either  clients  or  employees  of 
agencies,  involved  in  the  process.  By  contrast, 
operating  files  constitute  “intelligence,”  i.e.,  they 
are  administrative  records  dealing  exclusively 
with  individual  persons.  Thus  they  meet  the  full 
force  of  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  keep  track  of 
a  single  person  through  a  labyrinth  of  independ¬ 
ent  agencies;  and  they  meet  the  full  force  of  the 
problem  of  confidentiality. 

Heavily  supported  by  LEAA,  OBTS’s  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  among  State  and  local  jurisdic¬ 


tions.  Slowly,  indepiendent  agencies  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  accept  a  common  client  identification 
number,  to  automate  their  files,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  (particularly  backward 
with  respect  to  disposition  of  a  case — e.g.,  a  court 
informing  a  police  department  whether  a  person 
was  found  guilty  or  innocent).  Some  counties 
and  other  local  jurisdictions  have  attained  a 
fairly  complete  OBTS  covering  all  crime  related 
agencies  in  their  jurisdiction.  A  few  States  are 
well  down  the  road.  (Appeals  have  not  yet  en¬ 
tered  any  system.)  There  is  no  single  procedure, 
and  no  State  has  a  complete  system  yet. 

Tracking  a  person  through  the  successive 
criminal  justice  agencies  from  a  single  arrest  is 
only  part  of  the  problem.  Another  part,  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  recidivism,  is  maintaining  a 
complete  file  on  a  person  if  he  is  involved  in  the 
system  more  than  once.  Circling  outward  from 
localities  to  States  to  the  Nation,  there  must  be 
ever  wider  central  repositories  receiving  offen¬ 
der  and  disposition  input  in  order  to  maintain  a 
criminal  history  record  of  a  person.  The  Com¬ 
puterized  Criminal  History  (CCH),  a  sub-activity 
of  an  OBTS,  constitutes  this  effort.  The  FBI 
maintains  a  national  CCH  repository.  At  the 
present  time  only  four  States  input  to  it.  Several 
more  States  and  localities  have  their  own  nar¬ 
rower  and  less  complete  CCH  systems.  No  State 
has  yet  a  complete  CCH. 

In  order  to  assure  accuracy  and  confidentiality 
of  data,  the  LEAA  recently  issued  stringent 
standards  on  release  and  content  of  records 
which  must  be  met  to  qualify  for  LEAA  support. 
Of  special  note  is  the  requirement  that  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal  charge  must  be  attached  to 
every  offense  contained  on  a  record  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible.  No  statistics  have  yet 
emerged  from  any  OBTS  or  CCH. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  coherent  approach  to 
all  aspects  of  development  and  utilization  of  op¬ 
erational  records  for  statistical  purposes,  the 
LEAA  and  FBI  jointly  are  supporting  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  State  Comprehensive  Data  Systems 
(CDS).  These  are  intended  to  provide  a  central 
State  staff  devoting  its  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  UCR  reporting,  to  OBTS  and  CCH,  to 
statistical  analysis  centers,  to  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  jurisdictions,  and  other  rel¬ 
evant  activities.  Currently  44  States  have  sub¬ 
mitted  CDS  plans  to  LEAA  for  funding  ap¬ 
proval. 
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Revenue  Sharing 

A  new  element  has  entered  the  statistical  pic¬ 
ture  since  1971  which  has  strongly  influenced 
the  direction  of  Federal  small  area  statistical  ' 
effort — revenue  sharing. 

There  are  currently  five  national  programs 
that  require  substantial  new  statistical  programs 
and  that  could  be  defined  roughly  as  revenue 
sharing,  that  is,  they  provide  specific  formulas 
for  allocating  Federal  funds  to  State  and  local 
governments,  and  allow  discretionary  use  of 
these  funds  by  the  recipient  government  within 
broad  limits  and  approved  over-all  plans — the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972; 
and  parts  of  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  as  amended  in  1971  and  1973,  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  (CETA),  the  Educational  Amendments 
of  1974  (Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965),  and  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  (CD).  The  first  of  these  is  usually  referred 
to  as  general  revenue  sharing,  and  the  relevant 
parts  of  the  remaining  four  as  “block  grants.” 
The  statistical  inputs  into  these  formulas  are  now 
engaging  major  attention  of  Federal  statistical 
efforts. 

A.  The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972  (general  revenue  sharing). — Over¬ 
simplifying  slightly,  allocation  is  made  first  to 
States,  then  to  “county  areas”  (counties,  town¬ 
ships,  and  independent  cities),  then  to  other 
local  government  units  within  county  areas.  The 
allocation  formulas  call  for  personal  income 
(Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  definition) 
and  income  tax  data  for  each  State;  and  popula¬ 
tion,  money  income  (census  definition)  and  local 
tax  data  for  about  38,500  State,  county  and  local 
units  of  general  government. 

Tax  and  income  series  for  States  and  counties 
have  been  maintained  for  many  years.  What  is 
new  is  (a)  these  now  must  be  determined  for 
thousands  of  local  jurisdictions,  (b)  the  Act  im¬ 
poses  special  definitions  and  restraints,  and  (c) 
intercensal  population  must  also  be  determined 
for  thousands  of  local  jurisdictions.  The  total  re¬ 
sult  is  a  massive  new  program  of  inter-censal 
small  area  estimates. 

Population:  In  the  absence  of  a  mid-decade 
census,  the  Census  Bureau  is  applying  demog¬ 
raphic  methodology  to  estimate  current  popula¬ 
tion  for  these  thousands  of  units  of  general  gov¬ 


ernment.  It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  38,500 
identified  units  of  general  government,  about 
70%  have  under  2,500  population,  and  35  per¬ 
cent  have  under  500  population. 

On  June  6,  1975  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  issued  an  amendment  to  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  A-46  entitled,  “Standard  Data  of  Total 
Population  Used  in  Distributing  Federal  Bene¬ 
fits.”  It  requires  that  all  Federal  programs  that 
use  total  population  as  a  factor  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Federal  benefits  must  use  these  estimates, 
unless  other  figures  are  required  by  law.  If  any 
other  figure  not  required  by  law  is  used,  it  must 
be  justified  by  the  agency  and  approved  by 
OMB.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  general  direc¬ 
tive  requiring  all  Federal  programs  to  use  the 
same  population  estimates  has  been  issued. 

Personal  and  money  income:  The  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  has  over  many  years  de¬ 
veloped  a  methodology  for  estimating  total  p>er- 
sonal  income  for  States  and  counties.  Building 
on  this,  BEA  is  isolating  the  money  comp>onents 
of  personal  income,  thereby  providing  the  data 
needed  to  update  census  money  income  esti¬ 
mates  by  county.  The  Census  Bureau  has  de¬ 
veloped  methodology  to  allocate  the  county 
money  income  to  lower  governmental  levels. 

Local  taxes:  Not  only  is  tax  information  now 
required  in  far  greater  geographic  detail  than 
previously,  but  new  concepts  in  the  Act  such  as 
“adjusted  taxes,”  and  new  constraints  such  as 
limits  on  the  use  of  inter-governmental  trans¬ 
fers,  require  a  great  deal  of  new  information  on 
local  taxes.  The  Census  Bureau  has  installed  a 
new  governments  survey  intercensal  to  the  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Governments  in  order  to  obtain  necessary 
input  data. 

B.  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  as 
Amended  in  1971  and  1973. — The  amended  Act 
allocates  block  grant  funds  between  a)  a  State, 
and  b)  all  local  jurisdictions  collectively,  in  prop¬ 
ortion  to  expenditures  for  law  enforcement 
made  by  the  two  entities  from  their  own  revenue 
sources.  Once  the  division  is  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  each  State  is  free  to  make  its  own 
allocation  of  the  local  funds. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  spent  on 
criminal  justice  activities  from  their  own  rev¬ 
enues  by  each  State  and  all  local  units  of  general 
government  collectively  within  the  State,  the 
Census  Bureau,  with  LEAA  support,  determines 
such  expenditures  made  by  each  State,  each 
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county  and  each  municipality  with  1970  popula¬ 
tion  of  10,000  or  more.  Data  for  jurisdictions 
under  10,000  are  estimated  from  a  sample.  An 
annual  series  is  published.  It  includes  not  only 
total  criminal  justice  expenditures  from  own 
revenues  for  each  State  and  all  local  jurisdictions 
collectively  within  the  State,  but  also  other 
inter-related  data  such  as  Federal  expenditures, 
expenditures  separately  for  various  components 
of  the  systems  such  as  police,  prosecution, 
judiciary,  and  corrections,  number  of  employees 
in  each  of  these  components,  and  other  data. 
Historical  reports  covering  years  since  1971  have 
also  been  published. 

C.  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  (CETA). — Title  I  provides  block  grant 
fund  allocations  to  a  State;  to  a  unit  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more; 
to  any  combination  of  units  of  local  government 
which  includes  at  least  one  unit  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more;  to  any  unit  of  general  local 
government,  without  regard  to  population, 
which  satisfies  special  criteria  regarding  labor 
market  area,  high  unemployment,  and  capacity 
to  carry  out  CETA  programs.  Qualifying  areas 
are  called  “prime  sponsors”,  of  which  there  are 
currently  about  430.  For  each  prime  sponsor, 
statistical  input  into  the  allocation  formula  in¬ 
cludes  the  number  of  unemployed  and  the 
number  of  adults  in  low  income  families. 

Two  additional  titles  call  for  new  small  area 
statistical  programs,  although  they  are  not  block 
grant  titles.  Title  II  allocates  public  service 
employment  funds.  (“CETA  jobs”)  to  sub-areas 
(interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as 
areas  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  more) 
within  prime  sponsors  which  have  an  un¬ 
employment  rate  of  6!4%  of  more  than  three 
consecutive  months.  Statistical  input  required  is 
the  rate  and  number  of  unemployed  in  the  sub- 
area. 

Title  III  of  the  Act  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  “develop  reliable  methods,  including 
the  use  of  selected  sample  surveys,  to  produce 
more  statistically  accurate  data  on  unemploy¬ 
ment,  underemployment  and  labor  demand  by 
State,  local  and  poverty  areas.”  It  also  directs  the 
Secretary  to  “develop  methods  to  establish  and 
maintain  more  comprehensive  household 
budget  data  at  different  levels  of  living,  includ¬ 
ing  a  level  of  adequacy,  to  reflect  the  differences 
of  household  living  costs  in  regions  and  locali¬ 
ties,  both  urban  and  rural.” 


To  obtain  the  needed  data  pursuant  to  Title  I, 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Census  Bureau 
are  cooperating  in  a  large  expansion  of  the  Cur¬ 
rent  Population  Survey  (CPS).  In  1975  the  CPS 
was  expanded  from  about  55,000  designated 
areas  to  about  68,000,  yielding  about  58,000  eli¬ 
gible  households.  The  expansion  was  mainly  in 
rural  States,  and  intended  to  permit  reasonably 
reliable  average  yearly  unemployment  estimates 
for  every  State.  It  will  also  produce  satisfactory 
estimates  for  the  30  largest  SMSAs.  The  first  es¬ 
timates  will  be  for  1976,  available  in  1977. 

A  second  expansion  by  about  1 1 ,000  desig¬ 
nated  addresses,  or  9,500  eligible  households, 
will  occur  in  1977  to  produce  unemployment 
annual  averages  for  1978  and  all  States,  the  30 
largest  SMSAs,  and  sub-State  areas  outside  these 
SMSAs  in  the  18  States  that  contain  them  (which 
are  also  the  18  largest  States).  The  permanent 
CPS  by  then  will  contain  about  67,500  eligible 
households. 

Funding  has  been  obtained  for  a  third  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  CPS  by  another  11,000  designated 
addresses  or  9,500  eligible  households  which  will 
provide  all  of  the  above  plus  estimates  for  sub- 
State  areas  in  the  13  next  largest  States.  There  is 
no  timetable  for  this  yet. 

The  estimate  of  unemployment  for  the  prime 
sponsor  areas  is  being  carried  out  in  BLS  and 
ETA  using  a  combination  of  the  so-called  “70- 
step”  method  that  has  been  in  long  use,  and  CPS 
average  yearly  estimates  where  available.  Present 
procedures  for  estimating  current  unemploy¬ 
ment  for  small  areas  are  still  methodologically 
weak.  The  weakness  of  utilizing  ratios  based  on 
previous  censuses  or  surveys,  some  several  years 
old,  is  obvious.  Two  additional  basic  problems 
plague  unemployment  estimates.  First,  the  very 
definition  of  unemployment  that  has  been  in 
long  use  masks  serious  under-employment.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  “70-step”  methodology,  which  relies  in 
part  on  unemployment  insurance  data,  produces 
State  estimates  whose  comparability  is  question¬ 
able  because  unemployment  compensation  eligi¬ 
bility  varies  significantly  from  State  to  State.  BLS 
is  now  developing  a  regression  model,  based  in 
part  on  improved  unemployment  insurance 
data,  to  replace  the  “70-step”  method. 

A  satisfactory  methodology  for  inter-censal  es¬ 
timates  of  the  number  of  adults  in  low-income 
families  has  not  yet  been  worked  out.  The  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  and  BEA  are  carrying  on  experimen- 
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tal  research,  and  BEA  has  produced  an  experi¬ 
mental  updated  family  income  distribution  by 
State  for  1973.  The  one-time  expansion  of  the 
CPS  in  March,  1976  (discussed  below)  will  pro¬ 
vide  important  input  data  for  this.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  ETA  has  developed  interim  estimates  for 
prime  sponsor  areas  by  constructing  various 
ratios  from  observation  of  CPS  trends  over  sev¬ 
eral  years  by  State  and  region,  and  combining 
these  with  1970  census  data  and  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

With  respect  to  the  Title  II  requirement  to  de¬ 
tect  very  small  areas  of  high  unemployment, 
there  is  no  program  now  or  contemplated  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  this  directly.  A  so-called  “census 
share”  method  has  been  developed  by  BLS  which 
links  unemployment  ratios  in  the  1970  census 
for  areas  as  small  as  census  tracts,  to  1970-74 
unemployment  ratios  for  prime  sponsor  areas. 

Title  II  of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1976  is  a  revenue  sharing  type  block  grant. 
Title  I  is  considerably  more  categorical  in  its  re¬ 
strictions  on  eligible  fund  usage.  Both  titles  allo¬ 
cate  funds  to  State  and  local  governments  by  for¬ 
mula.  This  Act  is  not  expected  to  require  a  new 
statistical  program.  The  formulas  involve  alloca¬ 
tions  made  under  general  revenue  sharing,  and 
local  unemployment  rates.  The  methods  de¬ 
veloped  by  CETA,  i.e.,  CPS  annual  averages  and 
“70-step”  method  for  States,  “70-step”  method 
for  counties,  and  “census  share”  method  for 
smaller  areas,  will  be  employed  here  also.  Since 
unemployment  rates  will  have  to  be  calculated 
for  far  more  areas  than  CETA  areas,  workload 
for  both  State  employment  security  agencies  and 
BLS  is  expected  to  increase  substantially. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  has  issued  an  amendment  to 
Circular  No.  A-46  which  requires  that  all  Federal 
programs  that  use  labor  force  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  factors  in  the  distribution  of  Federal 
benefits,  must  use  estimates  generated  or  cer¬ 
tified  by  BLS  unless  other  figures  are  required 
by  law  or  BLS  cannot  provide  the  figure. 

D.  Education  Amendments  of  1974. — 
(Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965) 

Title  I  provides  block  grant  fund  allocations  to 
States,  school  districts,  and  counties.  Statistical 
inputs  include: 

(a)  the  number  of  persons  ages  5-17  in  pov¬ 
erty; 
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(b)  the  number  of  persons  ages  5-17  in 
families  above  the  poverty  level  which 
have  incomes  from  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  payments; 

(c)  the  number  of  children  living  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  neglected  or  dependent  children 
or  in  publicly-supported  foster  homes. 

Another  Title  states,  “The  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  expand  the 
CPS  (or  make  such  other  survey)  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  current  data  for  each  State  with  respect  to 
the  total  number  of  school  age  children  in  each 
State  to  be  counted”  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
It  also  states,  “The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  shall  study  the  feasibility  of  updating  the 
number  of  children  (counted  for  purposes  of  the 
Act)  in  school  districts.  .  .  .”;  and  that  HEW  shall 
supervise  “a  thorough  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  relative  measure  of  poverty  . . .  may  be 
more  accurately  and  currently  developed.  The 
study  .  . .  shall  be  adjusted  for  regional,  climatic, 
metropolitan,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  dif¬ 
ferences  and  for  family  size  and  head  of  house¬ 
hold  differences.” 

The  required  input  data  for  Title  I  on  AFDC 
children,  and  on  children  in  institutions  and  fos¬ 
ter  homes  is  coming  from  the  States  and  locali¬ 
ties.  The  item  of  special  relevance  here  is  the 
number  of  school-age  children  in  poverty.  Cur¬ 
rently  HEW  is  using  1970  census  data;  however, 
it  contracted  with  the  Census  Bureau  to  make  a 
one-time  massive  expansion  of  the  CPS  in  order 
to  obtain  reliable  estimates  not  only  of  the 
number  of  school-age  children  in  poverty,  by 
State,  but  also  the  number  of  persons  by  State 
targeted  in  other  Titles  of  the  Act,  especially  the 
handicapped  and  those  with  non-English  back¬ 
grounds.  This  one-time  expansion,  called  the 
Survey  of  Income  and  Education  (SIE)  added  a 
total  of  about  190,000  designated  addresses  or 
158,000  eligible  households  to  the  regular  CPS 
for  March  1976,  making  a  total  sample  that 
month  of  about  258,000  designated  addresses  or 
216,000  eligible  households.  A  report  on 
number  of  school-age  children  in  poverty  by 
State  is  expected  by  December  1976,  with  reports 
on  other  subjects  appearing  subsequently. 

To  obtain  updated  income  data  by  school  dis¬ 
trict  or  county  by  direct  survey  is  too  massive  an 
undertaking  to  be  feasible  as  an  inter-censal  pro- 
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ject.  HEW,  Census,  and  BEA  are  cooperating  on 
a  research  program  on  methodologies  to  accom¬ 
plish  this. 

Pursuant  to  the  directive  for  a  new  study  of 
measures  of  poverty,  an  inter-departmental 
committee  was  established  under  HEW  chair¬ 
manship  to  update  and  improve  current  poverty 
concepts,  categories,  and  thresholds.  The  study, 
called  The  Measure  of  Poverty,  was  published  in 
April  1976.  It  does  not  propose  specific  changes 
in  poverty  concepts  or  measures.  Rather,  it 
analyzes  the  entire  subject.  It  describes  the 
characteristics,  advantages,  disadvantages,  lim¬ 
itations  and  implications  of  various  poverty  defi¬ 
nitions,  concepts,  measures,  existing  data,  and 
related  ideas. 

E.  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  (CD). — Title  I  provides  block  grant  fund 
allocations  to: 

(a)  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more 
inside  SMSAs  or  designated  central  cities 
of  SMSAs  (“metropolitan  cities”); 

(b)  counties  in  SMSA’s  which  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  200,000  or  more,  excluding  the 
cities  of  50,000  or  more  in  the  SMSA  and 
certain  other  exclusions  (“urban  coun¬ 
ties”); 

(c)  units  of  local  government  in  SMSAs  out¬ 
side  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  coun¬ 
ties; 

(d)  the  non-SMSA  parts  of  each  State. 

The  statistical  inputs  are  total  population, 
number  of  persons  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
the  number  of  households  with  1.01  or  more 
persons  per  room.  “Poverty  levels  shall  (take  into 
account  if  feasible)  regional  or  area  variations  in 
income  and  cost  of  living. . . .”  There  are  cur¬ 
rently  estimated  to  be  about  600  “metropolitan 
cities”  and  “urban  counties.” 

Currently,  all  data  (population,  poverty,  and 
overcrowding)  are  being  taken  from  the  1970 
census.  For  future  entitlement  periods,  HUD 
expects  to  use  the  updated  population  estimates 
generated  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  general 
revenue  sharing.  It  is  also  exploring  with  Census 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  utilize  the  current  es¬ 
timates  of  poverty  being  developed  for  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Amendments  Act. 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  two 
issues  in  the  1971  report  that  were  held  in 
abeyance — small  area  income  statistics  and  a 
mid-decade  census.  With  respect  to  income,  es¬ 
timation  of  aggregate  money  income  by  local 
jurisdiction  is  being  attempted  by  the  coopera¬ 
tive  program  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  pur¬ 
suant  to  general  revenue  sharing.  From  this,  one 
can  estimate  small  area  per  capita  money  in¬ 
come,  but  this  is  very  different  from  a  person 
and  family  income  distribution.  Interim  esti¬ 
mates  of  adults  in  low  income  families  have  been 
developed  by  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  for  CETA.  BEA  has  produced 
experimental  family  income  distributions  by 
State  and  is  also  experimentally  reducing  these 
to  the  county  level  for  extraction  of  children  in 
|X)verty  for  Educational  Amendments  require¬ 
ments.  It  does  not  expect  to  publish  family  in¬ 
come  distribution  estimates  by  county.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  one-time  large-scale  CPS  expansion  of 
March,  1976,  that  is,  the  Survey  of  Income  and 
Education,  is  expected  to  produce  reliable  State 
estimates  of  children  in  p>overty,  as  well  as  family 
income  distribution  by  State.  The  Census 
Bureau  and  BEA  will  try  to  produce  county  and 
school  district  level  estimates  of  children  in  pov¬ 
erty,  based  on  the  data  collected  through  their 
cooperative  program. 

With  respect  to  a  mid-decade  census,  some  of 
the  recent  developments  are  outside  the  present 
decennial  census  frame  of  reference,  such  as  the 
criminal  justice  programs.  Others  are  inside  the 
frame  of  reference,  but  cannot  be  encompassed 
by  the  regular  decennial  census  because  they  are 
too  detailed,  such  as  the  annual  housing  survey. 
But  most  of  the  Federal  data  efforts  generated 
by  the  CETA,  Educational  Amendments,  and 
Community  Development  Acts  stem  from  the 
progressive  obsolescence  of  the  decennial  cen¬ 
sus.  These,  plus  the  agonized  cry  for  help  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  1971  rep>ort  have  required  con¬ 
tinued  consideration  of  this  subject. 

A  milestone  was  passed  in  1976  when  for  the 
first  time  the  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  legislation  authorizing  a  mid-decade  cen¬ 
sus  of  population  and  housing  beginning  in 
1985,  in  addition  to  the  regular  decennial  cen¬ 
sus.  The  principal  Congressional  problems  over 
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a  mid-decade  census  have  been  (1)  cost  and  (2) 
whether  it  might  open  the  possibility  of  reappor¬ 
tionment  more  than  once  each  decade  or  set  off  a 
new  round  of  redrawing  district  boundaries. 
With  regard  to  the  first  problem,  funds  have  not 
yet  been  appropriated.  The  legislation  allows 
considerable  freedom  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  in  determining  the  content  and  methodology 
of  the  survey,  including  the  extent  of  sampling 
versus  census  counts.  Funding  will  depend  heav¬ 
ily  on  proposals  developed  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  The  second  problem  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  an  amendment  prohibiting  use  of  the 
data  for  either  of  these  purposes. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  conclude  this 
overview  of  recent  Federal  statistical  efforts  for 
small  areas  on  this  upbeat  note. 
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A  Study  of  Data  Requirements  of  Population-Based 

Formula  Grants 

Charles  A.  Ellett 

Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


This  study  concerns  the  use  of  total  population 
and  per  capita  income  data  in  Federal  formula 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments  in 
Fiscal  Year  1975.  It  results  from  a  June  1975 
amendment  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-46.  That  amendment 
(Exhibit  I)  is  entitled  Standard  Data  Source  of 
Total  Population  Used  in  Distributing  Federal 
Benefits.’  It  requires  all  Federal  agencies  to  use 
the  most  current  available  data  on  total  popula- 
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tion  in  making  distributions  of  Federal  money 
based  on  population.  The  amendment  specifies 
that  the  data  to  be  used  is  that  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Current  Population  Re¬ 
ports,  Series  P-25,  P-26,  or  related  series.  Because 
the  production  of  current  local  area  data  is  both 
more  problematic  and  costly  that  the  production 


•  See  Statistical  Reporter,  No.  76-1,  July  1975,  pp.  13-14  for 
a  reprint  of  Exhibit  I. 
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of  State  and  National  statistics,  a  particular  focus 
of  this  study  is  the  need  of  population-based 
formula  grants  for  current  local  data. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  principal  findings  of  this  study  are: 

1.  In  Fiscal  Year  1975  there  were  75  popula¬ 
tion  based  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  subject  to  the  provisions  of  OMB  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  A-46,  Exhibit  I.  Through  those  grants, 
14  agencies  obligated  $33.7  billion;  an  estimated 
$22.5  billion  in  51  grants  which  benefited  State 
governments,  and  an  estimated  $11.2  billion  in 
24  grants  which  benefited  local  governments 
(Table  1). 

2.  Of  the  75  grants-in-aid  there  were  40  which 
required  either  the  use  of  local  area  data  or  data 
from  a  census  (Table  5).  For  those  grants 
$15.8  billion  were  obligated.  Of  those  grants, 
there  were  21  which  are  required  by  law  to  use 
census  data  or  required  the  use  of  data  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  a  census.  For  those  21 
grants,  $9.6  billion  were  obligated. 

3.  Among  the  three  types  of  grant  programs 
discussed  in  this  report  (categoric,  matching,  and 
bloc/revenue  sharing),  the  bloc/revenue  sharing 
grant  is  the  primary  source  of  need  for  current 
local  area  data  (Table  5).  Categoric  grants,  which 
are  made  for  narrowly  defined  purposes  (e.g., 
elimination  of  roadside  obstacles),  are  of  two 
types:  fully  funded  and  matching.  While  match¬ 
ing  categoric  grants  require  the  recipient  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  program,  fully  funded 
categoric  grants  do  not.  Bloc/revenue  sharing 
grants  are  made  for  broadly  defined  purjxises 
such  as  health,  manpower,  or  fiscal  assistance.  In 
this  report  fully  funded  categoric  grants  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  categoric  grants  and  matching 
categoric  grants  as  matching  grants. 

4.  The  bulk  (79.7%)  of  the  money  obligated 
for  fiscal  year  1975  population-based  grants  was 
concentrated  in  13  grants  each  involving  obliga¬ 
tions  of  over  $500  million  each.  General  revenue 
sharing  accounted  for  $6.2  billion  of  that  total, 
while  another  $6.9  billion  was  accounted  for  by 
the  Medical  Assistance  Program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  under  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

5.  Prior  to  the  implementation  of  Exhibit  I, 
95%  of  population-based  grant  money  was  allo¬ 
cated  on  the  basis  of  data  produced  since  the 
1970  census;  however,  the  agencies  involved  did 
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Table  1.— FISCAL  YEAR  1975  FEDERAL  AGENCY  OB¬ 
LIGATIONS  FOR  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AFFECTED  BY  USE  OF  DATA 
ON  POPULATION  AND  PER  CAPITA  INCOME* 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Grants  in  aid  using  data  on 

_ population  and  prr  capiu  income  * _ 

Fiscal  year  '75  Obligations  Number  of  Programs 


Approx  Local 

Icxal  govt 

Total  govt  Total  recipient 

Agency  share  * 

Total*  . 4133,694  33.2  75  24 

Agriculture .  1,464  99.8  2  1 

Commerce .  8  0.0  1  0 

Defense .  28  0.0  1  0 

Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare* .  15,606  1.5  28  3 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development  .  2,712  100.0  4  4 

Interior  .  212  0.0  2  0 

Justice .  616  0.0  2  0 

Labor* .  3,126  62.0  4  2 

Transportation .  3,327  10.5  15  1 

Treasury  * .  6,205  66.6  2  1 

Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency .  49  100.0  I  1 

Other* .  340  94.3  13  II 


*  Includes  only  programs  using  data  on  population  and  per  capita  income.  All 
other  programs  are  excluded. 

*  The  amounts  attributed  for  delivery  to  local  governments  combine  actual 
amounts  and  estimates  based  on  the  general  language  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

*  Information  on  all  DHEW  formula  grants  accepting  grants  based  on  numbers  of 
persons  of  speciHc  ages. 

^Excludes  grants  to  District  of  Columbia  and  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority. 

*  General  revenue  sharing  counted  as  two  programs,  one  slate  and  one  local 
government  program. 

*  Includes;  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  Water  Resources  Council. 

not  use  data  from  the  same  source  or  data  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  same  point  or  period  in  time. 

6.  The  formulas  of  population-based  grants 
required  a  significant  variety  of  other  types  of 
data  in  addition  to  data  on  total  population.  For 
example,  95.5%  of  the  estimated  funds  obligated 
for  local  governments  depends  to  some  extent 
on  measurement  of  income  or  poverty  for  those 
jurisdictions  (Table  3).  The  delivery  of  68.1% 
of  the  estimated  funds  received  by  State  gov¬ 
ernments  was  similarly  affected. 

Background 

OMB  Circular  No.  A-46,  Exhibit  1  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  forestall  the  possibility  that  some 
State  and  local  government  might  be  denied 
Federal  money  which  would  otherwise  be  avail¬ 
able  to  them  if  all  Federal  agencies  were  to  use 
uniform,  current  data  on  total  population.  It  was 
possible  for  a  government  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
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ceive  funds  from  one  agency  and  denied  benefits 
by  a  second  agency  solely  because  the  two  agen¬ 
cies  were  not  using  identical  current  and  com¬ 
prehensive  data  on  total  population. 

The  term  total  population  as  used  in  Exhibit  I 
and  in  this  report  refers  to  counts  or  estimates  of 
all  persons  residing  in  a  State,  county,  township, 
city,  or  place.  This  term  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
term  “population  data”  which  is  frequently  used 
to  embrace  counts  and  characteristics  of  specific 
segments  of  the  total  population  such  as  the 
numbers  of  persons  in  families  with  annual  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  $4,000. 

Exhibit  I  also  required  Federal  agencies  to  re¬ 
port  on  other  data  elements  used  in  population- 
based  formulas.  The  purpose  of  that  require¬ 
ment  was  twofold;  first,  to  identify  likely  candi¬ 
dates  for  data  standardization,  and  second  to  as¬ 
sist  in  planning  the  development  of  statistical 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  Federal  agencies. 
This  paper  is  based  in  part  upon  information 
provided  by  the  required  agency  reports. 

Who  Received  How  Much  and  From  Whom 

Population-based  formula  grants  perform  a 
significant  function  in  distributing  Federal 
grants-in-aid  benefits  to  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  Some  agencies  rely  more  heavily  upon 
this  type  of  grant  than  others.  The  Environmen¬ 
tal  Protection  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  made  little  use  of  these  grants  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1975  while  significant  use  was  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Table  1). 

Among  the  grant-making  agencies,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
administered  the  greatest  sums  of  population- 
based  grant  money  ($15.6  billion  or  46.3%  of  the 
total  monies  obligated  for  population-based 
formula  grants).  The  Department  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  through  general  revenue  sharing,  provided 
the  largest  single  source  of  local  government 
population-based  grant  income. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  distribution  of  formula 
grant  money  between  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  (Table  1)  was  not  that  which  would  have 
occurred  on  the  basis  of  grant  formulas.  The  full 
effect  of  some  grant  formulas  are  constrained  by 
factors  such  as;  legislative  provisions  which  set 
maximum  and  minimum  amounts  which  can  be 
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received;  the  extent  to  which  governments  apply 
for  benefits;  and  “hold  harmless”  provisions 
which  require  that  governments  receive  at  least 
as  much  under  a  new  program  as  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  under  earlier  programs. 

Definition  and  Types  of  Formula  Grants 

Formula  grants  are  defined,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  as  programs  for  which  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  money  would  change  if  there  were  a 
change  in  the  measured  level  of  population.  This 
definition  includes  programs  with  matching 
provisions  based  on  the  ratio  of  local  to  national 
per  capita  income  as  well  as  programs  which 
provide  money  to  cities  or  groups  of  cities  only  if 
their  population  exceeds  specified  levels. 
Grants-in-aid  in  the  form  of  loans  and  direct 
transfers  to  individuals  are  not  included  in  this 
definition. 

Population-based  formula  grants  are  of  three 
types;  bloc-revenue  sharing,  categoric,  and 
matching  grants  which  require  the  recipient  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
factors  such  as  the  ratio  of  State  per  capita  in¬ 
come  to  national  per  capita  income  (Table  3). 
In  fiscal  year  1975  there  were  nine  bloc/revenue 
sharing  grants  for  which  $11.9  billion  and  six 
matching  grants  for  which  $13.3  billion  were  ob¬ 
ligated  respectively.  The  remaining  60  pro¬ 
grams,  for  which  $8.5  billion  were  obligated, 
were  categoric  grants. 

Types  of  Data  Used 

Two  types  of  data,  general  purpose  and  ad¬ 
ministrative,  are  used  in  grant  formulas  to  dis¬ 
tribute  money  to  State  and  local  governments. 
On  the  one  hand,  general-purpose  data  are  pro¬ 
duced  to  provide  information  on  a  very  broad 
spectrum  of  social,  economic,  and  demographic 
topics.  These  numbers  would  largely  be  collected 
even  if  the  specific  grant  programs  did  not  re¬ 
quire  them.  General-purpose  statistics  include 
data  on  the  number  of  people  in  the  population, 
in  specific  groups,  and  living  in  urbanized  areas. 
General-purpose  statistics  also  include  data  on 
the  numbers  of  unemployed,  per  capita  income, 
number  of  government  employees,  and  State  and 
local  government  revenues. 

On  the  other  hand,  administrative  statistics  are 
produced  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  substantive  (nonstatistical)  programs.  They 
include  such  things  as  counts  of  persons  involved 
in  programs,  numbers  of  persons  traveling  by 
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Table  2.— POPULATION-BASED  FORMULA  BY  GRANT  TYPE,  TYPE  OF  RECIPIENT,  NUMBER  OF  FORMULA  ^ 

DATA  ELEMENTS,  AND  USE  OF  DATA  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AREAS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  =  j 

(dollars  in  millions)  | 

Type  of  recipient  government,  number  of  data  elements 
in  formula,  and  State  and  local  area  data 

Type  of  Grant 

All  Grants 

Matching  Grants 

Categoric  Grants 

Bloc/Rcvenue  I 

Sharing  Grants  j  | 

Number 
of  Grants 

Obligations 

Number 
of  Grants 

Obligations 

Number 
of  Grants 

Obligations 

Number  .  i 

of  Grants  Obligations  j  . 

Total . 

..  75 

$33,694 

6 

$13,270 

60 

$8,484 

9 

$11,939  IJ 

State  recipient . 

51 

22,500 

5 

11,809 

43 

7,434 

3 

3,256  1 

One  data  element . 

20 

3,735 

0 

0 

20 

3,735 

0 

0  1 

Two  data  elements . 

20 

14,685 

2 

11,493 

18 

3,192 

0 

0  !| 

Three  or  more . 

11 

4,080 

3 

371 

5 

507 

3 

3,256  1 

Local  recipient  . 

24 

11,194 

1 

1,461 

17 

1,050 

6 

■'1 

8,683 

One  data  element . 

2 

398 

0 

0 

2 

398 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

1 

1,461 

1 

1,461 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

21 

9,335 

0 

0 

15 

652 

6 

8,683  i 

STATE  AREA  DATA . 

44 

18,486 

6 

13,270 

38 

5,215 

0 

0  ■•s 

State  recipient . 

39 

16,749 

5 

11,809 

34 

4,939 

0 

0  I" 

One  data  element . 

16 

3,140 

0 

0 

16 

3,140 

0 

0  I 

Two  data  elements . 

15 

12,785 

2 

11,493 

13 

1,293 

0 

0  I 

Three  or  more . 

8 

823 

3 

317 

5 

507 

0 

0  ! 

Local  recipient  . 

5 

1,737 

1 

1,461 

4 

276 

0 

0  i' 

One  data  element . 

1 

49 

0 

0 

1 

49 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

1 

1,461 

1 

1,461 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

3 

227 

0 

0 

3 

227 

0 

0  i 

i 

LOCAL  AREA  DATA . 

31 

15,208 

0 

0 

22 

3,268 

9 

11,939 

State  recipient . 

12 

5,711 

0 

0 

9 

2,495 

3 

3,256 

One  data  element . 

4 

595 

0 

0 

4 

595 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

5 

1,900 

0 

0 

5 

1,900 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

3 

3,256 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3,256 

Local  recipient  . 

19 

9,457 

0 

0 

13 

774 

6 

8,683 

One  data  element . 

1 

349 

0 

0 

1 

349 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

18 

9,108 

0 

0 

12 

425 

6 

8,683  j 

aircraft,  numbers  of  persons  receiving  un-  programs  specify  that  sums  be  sent  aside  for 
employment  benefits  and  other  data  unique  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
the  implementation  of  specific  programs.  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

Islands.  Other  programs  distribute  a  fixed  per- 
Affect  of  F ormulas  on  Distribution  of  Money  centage  of  the  obligation  on  the  basis  of  adminis- 

Of  the  $33.7  billion  obligated  for  the  75  pro-  trative  data  such  as  the  number  of  children  en- 

grams  (Table  2)  identified  by  this  report  as  sub-  rolled  in  public  schools,  numbers  of  program 

ject  to  Exhibit  I,  it  is  estimated  that  the  distribu-  beneficiaries,  and  hunting  licenses  issued, 

tion  of  $31,8  billion,  or  94.5%,  was  affected  by 

the  grant  formulas.  The  distribution  of  the  $1.9  r/  •  r  d  •  j 

billion  balance  was  made  on  the  basis  of  other  Variety  of  Data  Required 

considerations  not  involving  population  esti-  Most  of  the  75  formula  grants  used  more  than 
mates.  For  example,  some  programs  allocate  a  one  general-purpose  statistic  to  deliver  money  to 

flat  amount  to  each  State  and  distribute  the  re-  State  and  local  governments.  Data  on  total  popu- 

mainder  on  the  basis  of  formulas.  A  number  of  lation  and  no  other  general-purpose  statistic 
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Table  3.— FEDERAL  FORMULA  GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  BY  FORMULA 
DATA  ELEMENTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  OBLIGATIONS  AND  TYPE  OF  RECIPIENT  GOVERNMENT 


Total 


Recipient  governments 


State  government  Local  government 


Number  of  Obligations  Number  of  Obligations  Number  of  Obligations 


Data  Elements 

programs 

in  millions  | 

programs 

in  millions 

programs 

in  millions 

Total  programs  subject  to  OMB  Circular  No.  A-46,  Exhibit  I  . . . 

..  75 

$33,693.6 

51 

$22,499.9 

24 

$11,193.7 

Programs  using  total  populations,  but  not  per  capital  income 

Total . 

..  39 

12,220.2 

31 

7,171.6 

8 

5,048.6 

Population  *  only  . 

12 

3,563.2 

11 

3,214.2 

1 

349.0 

Population  and  age  group  data  *’ . 

1 

120.0 

1 

120.0 

0 

0 

Population  and  other  general  purpose  data  ' . 

9 

2,232.3 

8 

2,128.3 

1 

104.0 

Population  and  administrative  data  ** . 

10 

570.3 

9 

521.1 

1 

49.2 

Population  and  low  income  data  * . 

7 

5,734.4 

2 

1,188.0 

5 

4,546.4 

Programs  using  per  capital  income,  but  not  total  population 

Total . 

11 

13,777.0 

10 

12,316.0 

1 

1,461.0 

Per  capita  income  only . 

2 

11,492.6 

2 

11,492.6 

0 

0 

Per  capita  income  and  age  group  data  . 

8 

823.4 

8 

823.4 

0 

0 

Per  capita  income  and  other  general  purpose  data  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Per  capita  income  and  administrative  data  ** . 

1 

1,461.0 

0 

0 

1 

1,461.0 

Program  using  both  population  and  per  capita  income 

Total . 

...  25 

7,696.4 

10 

3,012.3 

15 

4,684.1 

Population  and  per  capita  income  only . 

7 

911.5 

7 

911.5 

0 

0 

Population,  per  capita  income,  and  age  group  data . 

1 

27.9 

1 

27.9 

0 

0 

Population,  per  capita  income,  and  general  purpose  data*  . . 

14 

653.1 

2 

2,072.9 

12 

4,457.2 

Population,  per  capita  income,  and  administrative  data" . 

3 

226.9 

0 

0 

3 

226.9 

*  Population  refers  to  counts  or  estimates  of  the  total  population. 

^  Age  group  data  refer  to  counts  or  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
speciHc  age  groups  such  as  5*17  years  old  and  60  years  old  and  over. 

*  General  purpose  dau  refer  to  current  or  periodic  data  of  general  interest 
such  as  all  data  from  the  economic  censuses,  censuses  of  population  and  hous¬ 
ing.  and  the  major  household  and  establishment  surveys  which  provide  inter- 
censal  data.  Also  included  are  iniercensal  estimates  which  update  census  data. 


*  Administrative  data  include  data  collected  in  connection  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  legislation  such  as  counts  of  inspections,  passengers,  school  enroll¬ 
ment,  expenditures,  etc. 

*  Low  income  means  counts  or  estimates  of  persons  in  families  with  income  less 
than  a  low  income  threshold  specified  by  law  or  of  persons  classified  by  the 
1970  Census  as  members  of  families  with  income  less  than  the  1970  Census 
poverty  threshold. 


(Table  3)  were  used  by  22  grant  programs  for 
which  $4.1  billion  were  obligated.  In  addition, 
there  were  21  grant  programs  for  which  $16.1 
billion  were  obligated  whose  formula  required 
two  data  elements.  The  remaining  32  grant  pro¬ 
grams  had  formulas  using  3  or  more  data  ele¬ 
ments.  For  those  32  programs  $13.4  billion  were 
obligated  (Table  2). 

The  use  of  multiple  data  element  formulas  was 
related  to  type  of  recipient  government  (Table 
2).  Of  the  51  grants  benefiting  State  govern¬ 
ments  ($22.5  billion)  only  1 1  ($4. 1  billion)  used  3 
or  more  data  elements.  Of  the  24  local  govern¬ 
ment  grant  programs  ($11.2  billion)  21  grants 
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required  three  or  more  data  elements  in  obligat¬ 
ing  the  delivery  of  $9.3  billion.  A  similar  rela¬ 
tionship  existed  between  the  type  of  jurisdiction 
on  which  data  was  required  and  formula  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  $15.2  billion  obligated  on  the  basis 
of  data  on  local  area  jurisdictions.  For  those  pro¬ 
grams  80.9%  was  obligated  on  the  basis  of  for¬ 
mulas  with  three  or  more  data  elements.  This 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  use  of  State  level 
data.  Only  5.7%  of  the  $18.5  billion  obligated  on 
the  basis  of  State  level  data  was  obligated  by  use 
of  formulas  with  three  or  more  data  elements. 

A  wide  variety  of  both  general-purpose  and 
administrative  statistics  were  required  for 
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Tabic  4.— NUMBER  OF  FORMULA  GRANT  PROGRAMS  USING  DATA  ON  POPULATION  AND  PER  CAPITA 
INCOME  BY  DATA  ELEMENTS  AND  BY  AGENCY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


Agency 

Data  elements  used  by  formula  grants 

Total 

number 

of 

programs  < 

Total  populali 

on  (pop) 

Per  capita 
income  (pci) 

Total  population  and 
per  capita  income 

Spcciflc 

Only  total  Age 

pop  Data 

Low  nxsneancV 
or  poverty 

Other 

Pci 

only 

Age 

Pop  and 
pci 
only 

Age 

pop 

Pt' 

Other 

data 

element 

Total . 

75 

22  1 

7 

9 

3 

8 

7 

1 

17 

Agriculture . 

2 

1“ 

1" 

Commerce . 

I 

Defense  . 

1 

1" 

1^ 

Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare . 

28 

6“  1 

2 

8 

7 

1" 

3' 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development  . 

4 

3*-  " 

1 

Interior  . . 

2 

1" 

1 

Justice . 

2 

2 

Labor  . 

4 

Transportation  . 

15 

IQc.  f.  d.  m 

m 

5b.  a 

Treasury  . 

2 

Civil  Service  Commission  . . . 

1 

1* 

Environmental  Protection 

Agency . 

I 

1* 

2' 

Water  Resources  Council  . . . 

I 

I* 

Appalachian  Regional 

Commission  . 

11 

ir 

*  Government  employees  '  Urbanized  population  ^  Rural  or  Communities  under  Ic  below  5.000 

^  Passenger  Enplanement  *  Unemployment  *  Mileage 

*  SMSA  *  Overcrowded  housing  *  Other  data 

^Shoreline  '  Poverty  catchment  area  *  Administrative  data 

*  Area  *  Financial  need  Ic  extent  of  air  pollution 


population-based  formula  grants.  Most  of  these 
general-purpose  and  some  administrative  data 
requirements  are  listed  in  Table  3,  Table  4, 
and  Table  6.  The  comprehensive  character  of 
grant  formula  need  for  general-purpose  data 
can  be  seen  in  the  collective  requirements  of  the 
nine  bloc/revenue  sharing  grants  listed  below. 

GENERAL-PURPOSE  DATA 
REQUIREMENTS  OF 
BLOC  AND  REVENUE 
SHARING  GRANT  FORMULA* 

Population  Data 
Total  population 
Population  in  urbanized  places 
Population  16  and  17  years  old 
Population  18-64  years  old 
Indian  population 

Income  data 

Per  capita  income  (personal  and  total  money 
income) 

Extent  of  poverty 
November  1976 


Adults  in  families  with  annual  income  less  than 
$7,000  (adjusted  for  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index) 

Housing  data 
Housing  overcrowding 
Housing  vacancies 
Substandard  housing 

Labor  force 

Number  of  unemployed  in  State 
Unemployment  rate 

Government  data 

Incorporations  and  disincorpK>rations 
Annexations  and  consolidations 
Tax  revenues 

Intergovernmental  transfers 
Educational  expenditures  (for  localities  fund¬ 
ing  educational  programs  out  of  general 
revenue) 


*  These  are  the  aggregate  requirements  of  the  nine  bloc/ 
revenue  sharing  grants.  No  one  grant  formula  requires 
all  these  data  elements. 
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Table  5  — POPULATION-BASED  FORMULA  GRANTS  BY  GRANT  TYPE,  TIMELINESS  OF  DATA  REQUIRED. 
NUMBER  OF  FORMULA  DATA  ELEMENTS,  AND  THE  USE  OF  DATA  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AREAS 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
(dollars  in  millions) 

Type  of  grant 


All  grants  Matching  grants  Categoric  grants  Bloc/revenue 

sharing  grants 


I'imclincss  of  data  and  number  of  data 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

elements  in  formula 

grants 

Obligations 

grants 

Obligations 

grants 

Obligations 

grants 

Obligations 

Total . 

.  75 

$33,694 

6 

$13,270 

iJ 

60 

$8,484 

9 

$11,939 

1970  census  required . 

.  19  , 

3.397 

0 

9 

19 

3,397 

0 

0 

One  data  element . 

.  13 

1,448 

0 

0 

13 

1,448 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

.  6 

1,949 

0 

;  0 

6 

1,M9 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

Current  data  required . 

.  56 

30,297 

6 

13,270 

41 

5,088 

9 

11.939 

One  data  element . 

.  9 

2,685 

0 

0 

9 

2,685 

0. 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

.  15 

14,197 

3 

12.954 

12 

1,244 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

.  32 

13,414 

3 

317 

20 

1,158 

9 

11.939 

STATE  AREA  DATA . 

.  44 

18,486 

6 

13,270 

38 

5,215 

0 

0 

1970  census  required . 

.  9 

553 

0 

0 

9 

553 

0 

0 

One  data  element  . . : . 

.  8 

504 

0 

0 

8 

504 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

.  1 

49 

0 

0 

1 

49 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Current  data  required . 

.  35 

17,933 

6 

13,270 

29 

4,663 

0 

0 

One  data  element . 

.  9 

2,685 

0 

0 

9 

2,685 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . . 

.  15 

14,197 

3 

12,954 

12 

1,244 

Three  or  more . 

.  11 

1,050 

3 

317 

8 

734 

0 

0 

LOCAL  AREA  DATA . 

.  31 

15,208 

0 

0 

22 

3,268 

9 

11.939 

1970  census  required . 

.  10 

2,844 

0 

0 

10 

2,844 

0 

0 

One  data  element . 

.  5 

944 

0 

0 

5 

944 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

.  5 

1,900 

0 

0 

5 

1,900 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Current  data  required . 

.  21 

12,364 

0 

0 

12 

425 

9  ' 

11.939 

One  data  element . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Two  data  elements . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Three  or  more . 

.  21 

12,364 

0 

0 

12 

425 

9 

11,939 

One  of  the  two  alternative  general  revenue  population  data  for  the  purpose  of  determining 

sharing  formulas,  uf>on  which  $6.2  billion  was  which  jurisdictions  are  eligible  for  benefits  (four 

distributed  to  local  or  State  governments,  also  grants,  $3.1  billion).  Unemployment  data  are 

requires  estimates  of  the  urbanized  population  also  required  for  the  administration  of  CETA 

(Table  4).  These  revenue  sharing  formulas  de-  grants.  To  produce  those  data,  labor  markets 

termine  the  entitlement  of  each  State  area,  an  must  first  be  identified.  Labor  market  identifica- 

amount  which  is  then  allocated  to  the  State  gov-  tion  requires  information  on  where  individuals 

ernment  and  its  governments.  Although  not  all  live  and  where  they  work,  a  statistic  produced 

States  have  chosen  to  use  the  formula  using  ur-  only  by  the  decennial  census, 

banized  population,  such  action  by  any  one  State  Housing  and  Community  Development 

effectively  changes  the  sums  received  by  all  other  |2.6  billion)  requires  the  identifi- 

States  and  their  local  governments.  “metropolitan  cities”  which  the  Act  de- 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train-  fines  as  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
ing  Act  (CETA)  explicitly  requires  local  area  more  and  all  other  cities  which  are  central  cities 
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Table.  6.— DATA  ELEMENTS  USED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  POPULATION-BASED  FORMULA  GRANTS 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Agency 


Formula  data  elements 


Di^ta  collection/ 

production  level  Age  of  data  Data  source 


Agriculture  . . 

Civil  Service 
Commission 


Commerce . 

Defense . 

Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  . . . . 


J*er  capita  income  . Sute . Latest  available  . .  .Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

.Population . State . Latest  available  . .  .Bureau  of  Census. 


State  and  local  government 
employment . State 

.Population . Local 

Shoreline . State 

Population . Local - 

.Population . x' . State/local 

Population  (1  grant) . State . 

Per  capita  income  (total  money)  .  .State . 

Per  capita  income  (personal) . State . 

Children  under  21 . State . 

Working  age  population . State . 

Live  births  . State . 


Latest  available  . .  .Bureau  of  Census. 

1970  census . Bureau  of  Census. 

1970  census . Bureau  of  Onsus. 

Latest  available  .  .Bureau  of  Census. 

1970  census . Bureau  of  Census. 

Latest  available  . .  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Latest  available  . .  .Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
Latest  available  . .  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Latest  available  . .  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Latest  available  . .  .National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  Public  Health 
Service. 


Transportation  . 

.  .Urban  population  . 

. .  .Local  . 

. .  .1970  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Rural  population . 

. .  .Local  . 

. .  .1970  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Urbanized  population  . 

. .  .Local  . 

. .  .1970  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Public  road  mileage . 

. .  .State . 

.  .State  agencies. 

Population  density . 

. . .State . 

. .  .1970  census  . . . . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Land  area . 

. . .State . 

. .  .1970  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  (Census. 

Treasury  . 

.  Population . 

. .  .State/local  . . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Per  capita  income  . 

. .  .State/local  . . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Per  capita  income  . 

. . .State  . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

.  .Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

Tax  revenues . 

. .  .State/local  . . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Transfers . 

. .  .Local  . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Annexations,  incorporations  . . 

. .  .Local  . 

. .  .Lates'  available  . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Urbanized  population  . 

. .  .Local  . 

. .  .197f  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Environmental  Pro- 

tection  Agency  . . . . 

. .  .Population . 

. .  .Local  . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Air  pollution . 

. .  .Local  . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

.  .State/local  agencies. 

Water  Resources 

Council . 

. .  .Population . 

. . .State  . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

, .  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Per  capita  income  (personal)  . . 

_ State  . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

. .  .Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

Land  area . 

_ State . 

. .  .Latest  available  . 

. .  .U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey. 


Appalachian  Region¬ 
al  Commission 

.  .Population . 

Per  capita  income  . 

Unemployment . 

Poverty  . 

. Local 

. Local  . . . . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

.  .Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Interior  . 

.  Population . 

Indian  population . 

. Local  . . . . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

.  .Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Justice . 

November  1976 


.Population 


.State 


Latest  available  . .  .Bureau  of  Census. 
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Table  6  — DATA  ELEMENTS  USED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  POPULATION-BASED  FORMULA  GRANTS 

(Continued) 


Agcnc> 

Formula  data  elements 

Data  collection/ 
production  level 

Age  of  data 

Fiscal  year  1975 

Data  source 

Housing  and  Urban 

Development . 

.  .Population  ' . 

Number  of  persons  beneath 

. .  .Local  . 

.  .1970  census  * . . . 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

poverty  level . 

Housing 

...Local  . 

,  .1970  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

overcrowding  . 

. .  .Local  . 

.  .1970  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

vacancies . 

. .  .Local  . 

.  .1970  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

substandard . 

. .  .Local  . 

.  .1970  census _ 

.  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Construction  costs . 

_ Local  . 

.  .Latest  available  . 

.  .Federal  Housing  Admin. 

Labor  . 

.  .Population  ‘ . . 

_ Local  . 

.  .Latest  available  . 

. .  .Bureau  of  Census. 

Low  income  adults . 

_ Local  . 

.  .Latest  available 

. .  .Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Number  of  unemployed  . 

_ Local  . 

.  .Latest  available 

. .  .Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
State  Employment  Security 
Agencies. 

'  Population  used  to  determine  eligibility,  not  amounts  of  money  distributed. 

‘  For  more  recent  fiscal  years  HUD  uses  current  Census  Bureau  estimates  of  population. 


of  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSAs).  This  Act  also  requires  identification  of 
urban  counties.  An  urban  county  is  one  whose 
population,  less  that  of  metropolitan  cities 
within  the  county,  is  equal  to  200,000  or  more. 
The  urban  county  concept  also  requires  census 
data  since  it  depends  upon  the  definition  of 
SMSAs  which  are  based  on  census  data. 

In  addition,  the  Housing  and  Community  De¬ 
velopment  Act  requires  data  on  housing  over¬ 
crowding  and  housing  condition,  statistics  for 
which  the  decennial  census  is  the  only  source  of 
comprehensive  and  reliable  data  on  a  local  area 
basis. 

In  addition  to  data  explicitly  required,  some 
formulas  have  implicit  data  requirements.  For 
example,  the  general  revenue  sharing  formula 
explicitly  requires  current  total  population  for 
more  than  38,000  units  of  local  governments.  If 
the  estimates  are  to  be  made  at  the  national  level 
on  a  consistent  basis,  this  need  implicitly  requires 
collection  of  current  information  on  more  than 
5,000  annual  changes  in  city  limits,  incorpora¬ 
tions  and  disincorporations.  Among  other  statis¬ 
tics  implied  by  this  formula  are:  place  of 
work — place  of  residence  data;  migration  data; 
numbers  of  persons  in  families,  births,  deaths, 
and  local  government  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tion. 


Need  for  Local  Area  Data 

Of  particular  interest  for  planning  Federal 
statistical  programs  is  the  need  for  local  area 


data  and  data  for  which  the  decennial  census  is 
the  only  source  as  an  input  to  formula  grants.  As 
shown  in  Table  5,  local  area  data  was  needed  by 
31  population-based  formula  grants  for  which 
there  was  an  obligation  of  $15.2  billion  in  Fiscal 
Year  1975.  Decennial  census  counts  of  popula¬ 
tion  were  required  by  19  programs  for  which 
$3.4  billion  were  obligated.  Of  these  19  pro¬ 
grams,  15  (for  which  $3.3  billion  were  obligated) 
were  administered  by  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  (Table  1) 

As  shown  in  Table  5,  21  of  the  31  programs 
needing  local  area  data  require  current  data.  Of 
the  $12.4  billion  obligated  by  these  21  programs 
$11.9  billion  were  obligated  by  the  nine  bloc/ 
revenue  sharing  grant  programs. 


Use  of  Data  on  Income 

Statistics  on  income  (Table  3)  are  often  im¬ 
portant  in  the  population-based  formula  grants. 
Income  data  were  used  by  43  grants  of  which 
22  provided  benefits  to  States  and  21  to  local 
governments.  Through  these  grants  income  data 
affected  the  obligations  of  $27.2  billion  ($16.5 
billion  for  States  and  $10.7  billion  for  local  gov¬ 
ernments).  Consequently,  80.8%  of  all  sums  ob¬ 
ligated,  68.1%  of  those  obligated  for  States  and 
95.5%  of  those  obligated  for  local  governments, 
were  affected  by  the  use  of  data  on  income.  All 
bloc/revenue  sharing  and  matching  grants  use 
income  statistics.  Only  27.4%  of  the  money  obli- 
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gated  for  categoric  grants  were  affected  by  in¬ 
come  data.’ 

Four  different  measures  of  income  were  used: 
personal  income^,  total  money  income,  poverty, 
and  low  income.  Personal  income  estimates  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  were 
used  by  23  grants  which  obligated  $14.9  billion. 
Total  money  income  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  was  used  for  12  grants  and  af¬ 
fected  the  obligation  of  $4.5  billion.  General 
revenue  sharing^  used  both  of  these  measures  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  effect  of  each  cannot  be 
readily  ascertained.  The  1970  Census  poverty 
measure  affected  $2.6  billion  in  obligations,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  Lower  Family  Budget 
affected  the  obligation  of  $3.1  billion. 

Data  on  Age  Groups 

Data  on  the  number  of  persons  in  specific  age 
groups  (Table  3)  also  performs  a  significant 
role  in  formula  grants.  It  appears  explicitly  in 
the  formulas  of  10  grants  subject  to  Exhibit  I  and 
through  them  influenced  the  obligation  of 


$97 1 .3  million  or  about  3%  of  the  total.  Age  data 
indirectly  affects  formulas  which  employ  data  on 
unemployment,  for  the  production  of  un¬ 
employment  data  requires  information  on  the 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  labor  force.  This  im¬ 
plicit  use  of  age  data  is  made  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  four  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  grants  for  which  $3.1  billion  were 
obligated. 


*  Formula  grant  use  of  income  data  is  more  extensive  than 
that  reported  in  this  paper,  for  it  is  used  in  formulas  which 
do  not  use  total  population  data.  For  example,  the  statistic 
median  family  income  is  used  in  some  DHEW  administered 
programs  and  concepts  of  low  income/poverty  appear  in 
other  formulas. 

*  The  concepts  of  total  money  income  and  personal  income 
differ  with  personal  income  being  the  more  inclusive  con¬ 
cept.  For  example,  total  money  income  does  not  include 
the  value  of  income  received  in  kind.  Income  received  in 
kind  is  included  in  personal  income.  Total  money  income 
includes  as  income,  wage  and  salary  deductions  for  Social 
Security.  On  the  other  hand.  Social  Security  tax  deductions 
are  not  included  in  estimating  personal  income,  but  are 
treated  as  transfer  payments  in  the  national  income  ac¬ 
counts. 


The  Federal-State  Cooperative  Systems  of  Data  Collection 


Editor’s  Note 

In  previous  issues  of  Statistical  Reporter  there  have  been 
several  discussions  of  the  planning  process  associated  with 
preparing  A  Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal  Statistics, 
1978-1989.  The  text  of  the  Framework  will  be  reviewed 
and  revised  by  statistical  agencies  during  the  balance  of  this 
year.  A  revised  draft  will  be  the  subject  of  public  review 
and  comment  during  1977. 

Selected  drafts  of  various  sections  of  the  Framework  will 
appear  in  Statistical  Reporter  during  the  coming  months. 
While  preliminary  in  nature,  these  drafts  will  be  published 
in  order  to  facilitate  wide  review  of  these  materials.  The 
chapter  on  Federal-State  Cooperative  Systems  of  Data  Col¬ 
lection,  which  is  one  of  the  crosscutting  issues  of  Section  IV 
of  the  Framework,  is  published  in  this  issue.  Section 
I — The  Nature  of  the  Plan  was  published  in  the  September 
issue.  The  chapter  on  Long-Term  Economic  Growth  Mod¬ 
els  appeared  in  the  October  issue.  For  a  full  outline  of  the 
overall  Framework,  see  pages  207  and  208  of  Statistical  Re¬ 
porter  for  May  1976. 

For  background  statements  on  the  planning  process,  see 
Joseph  W.  Duncan,  “Developing  Better  Long  Range  Plans 
for  Federal  Statistics,”  Statistical  Reporter,  No.  75-4,  Oc¬ 
tober  1974;  Robert  W.  Raynsford,  “The  Interagency  Statis- 
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tical  Planning  Effort,  1975,”  Statistical  Reporter,  No.  76-3, 
September,  1975;  Paul  O’Neill,  “OMB’s  Role  in  Planning 
and  Coordination  of  Federal  Statistics,”  Statistical  Reporter, 
No.  76-11,  May,  1976. 

Comments  on  these  materials  should  be  sent  to  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
726  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20503. 

Definition  and  Purpose  of  the 
Federal-State  Cooperative  Systems 

The  Federal-State  cooperative  systems  of  data 
collection  include  those  federally  initiated  or 
sponsored  statistical  programs  in  which  State 
agencies  participate  in  the  collection,  processing, 
or  utilization  of  nationally  standardized  statis¬ 
tics.  The  cooperative  systems  are  undertaken  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  participants,  involve 
multiple  States,  and  contain  data  of  a  recurrent 
nature  which  is  intended  to  have  broad  applica¬ 
bility. 
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Three  factors  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
Federal-State  cooperative  statistical  systems; 

(1) The  Congress  through  legislation  and  the 
executive  agencies  through  program  efforts 
have  increasingly  emphasized  the  responsibility 
and  the  role  of  State  agencies  in  the  treatment  of 
national  problems; 

(2)  The  Federal  government  has  shown  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  improving  and  extending 
statistical  measures  of  the  status  of  subnational 
economies;  the  composition  and  characteristics 
of  the  population;  and  the  nature,  scop>e,  and 
effects  of  programs  designed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation  and  its  p>eople;  and 

(3)  Federal  and  State  governments  alike  have 
recognized  the  need  to  work  jointly  on  informa¬ 
tion  collection  and  production  activities  to  re¬ 
duce  respondent  burden  and  to  improve  the 
scope,  uniformity,  and  quality  of  statistical  data 
in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner. 

Nature  of  the  Cooperative  Systems 

Consistently,  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
systems  of  data  collection  include  the  sp>ecifica- 
tion  of  federally  required  information  and  the 
definition  of  data  elements  included  in  the  pro¬ 
grams.  At  varying  levels;  attempts  are  made  to 
ensure  the  quality  and  comparability  of  data 
within  and  across  the  States.  By  definition,  each 
of  the  cooperative  programs  involves  coordi¬ 
nation  and  joint  participation  of  the  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  involvement  of 
other  relevant  data  producers. 

Outnumbering  these  common  features  are  the 
coop)erative  systems’  characteristics  which  vary 
from  program  to  program.  For  example,  some 
of  the  coopierative  systems  in  existence  today  in¬ 
volve  all  States  equally  (e.g.  the  Cooperative 
Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings  System  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  while  others,  such  as 
the  Cooperative  Health  Statistics  System,  involve 
the  States  at  variable  levels.  Reasons  for  the 
variability  in  State  participation  in  the  several 
coop)erative  systems  include  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  States,  inadequate  resources  at 
the  Federal  level  to  support  nationwide  partici¬ 
pation,  and  inability  of  the  States  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  joint  participation. 

Likewise,  the  scope  of  the  several  cooperative 
systems  varies  substantially.  Some  programs, 
such  as  the  Census  Cooperative  Federal/State 
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Program  on  Local  Population  Estimates,  deal 
with  a  single,  clearly  defined  problem,  while 
others,  such  as  the  Comprehensive  Data  System 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra¬ 
tion,  attempt  to  meet  a  number  of  diverse  needs. 

In  addition  to  variations  in  scope  and  cover¬ 
age,  there  are  also  differences  in  the  types  of 
data  which  are  collected  through  the  cooperative 
programs.  The  major  thrust  of  cooperative 
Federal-State  efforts  has  been  on  the  direct  pro¬ 
duction  of  general  purpose,  baseline  statistics. 
Two  programs  of  long  standing,  the  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Program  at  Agriculture  and 
the  Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings  Program 
at  Labor  are  clearly  in  this  category.  Among  the 
newer  cooperative  endeavors,  the  Census 
Cooperative  Federal/State  Program  on  Local 
Population  Estimates,  the  Cooperative  Health 
Statistics  System,  and  the  Common  Core  of  Data 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  all 
have  a  primary  emphasis  on  the  production  of 
general  statistics.  The  Medicaid  Management  In¬ 
formation  System  and  the  Comprehensive  Data 
System  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration,  on  the  other  hand,  are  designed 
primarily  to  produce  administrative  data  re¬ 
quired  for  the  operation  and  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  state  level.  In  addition,  several  of 
the  newer  cooperative  systems  contain  compo¬ 
nents  to  provide  services  over  and  above  data 
collection  and  processing  per  se.  For  example, 
the  Comprehensive  Data  System  of  the  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Assistance  Administration  provides 
funding  for  State  Statistical  Analysis  Centers, 
and  the  Cooperative  Health  Statistics  System  in¬ 
cludes  training  of  health  statisticians  for  systems 
implementation  and  data  analysis,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vision  of  direct  problem  solving  assistance  to 
States  through  the  production  of  special  tabula¬ 
tions  and  analyses. 

The  variability  in  the  types  of  data  collected 
through  the  cooperative  systems  is  accompanied 
by  inconsistencies  among  the  programs  in  the 
degree  of  coordination  within  the  respective 
Federal  agencies  between  the  particular 
cooperative  program  and  other  statistical  and 
data  collection  activities  of  the  agency.  More  spe¬ 
cifically,  there  is  no  consistent  policy  or  proce¬ 
dure  followed  by  agencies  having  cooperative 
programs  to  ensure  that  data  needs  of  agency 
components  other  than  the  system  sponsors  are 
considered  or  met  in  the  design  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  cooperative  program.  Furthermore, 
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there  is  virtually  no  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies,  and  among  the  respective  sponsors  of 
cooperative  statistical  programs  to  ensure  that 
cross-agency  needs  are  addressed  through  the 
statistical  systems  sponsored. 

Coupled  with  the  inconsistencies  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  cooperative  statistical  systems  serve 
Federal  agency  statistical  needs  are  variations  in 
the  extent  to  which  federally-sponsored 
coof>erative  programs  are  interdependent  with 
State  statistical  efforts,  and  serve  State  informa¬ 
tion  needs.  Programs  such  as  the  Medicaid  Man¬ 
agement  Information  System  are  clearly  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  data  needed  by  the  States,  with 
a  byproduct  being  the  capability  to  produce  a 
more  limited  set  of  statistical  information  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Federal  government.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Core  of  Data  Program  of  NCES,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  primarily  designed  to 
standardize  and  produce  data  required  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  service  of  specific 
state  information  requirements  left  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary,  though  useful,  byproduct. 

Finally,  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  Federal-State  cooperative  systems  of  data  col¬ 
lection  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the 
types  of  administrative  and  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  which  are  employed.  In  the  Crop  and  Live¬ 
stock  Reporting  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  Federal  employee  actually  directs 
the  program  in  each  of  the  States;  in  most  of  the 
other  programs,  the  Federal  government  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  States  to  produce  the  required 
information.  The  Census  Cooperative  Program, 
however,  provides  neither  manpiower  nor  dollars 
to  the  participants,  but  relies  on  technical  coor¬ 
dination  and  consultation  with  State  representa¬ 
tives  to  produce  the  needed  results.  The  extent 
to  which  State  personnel  are  involved  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  cooperative  systems  also  varies  from 
program  to  program.  In  the  case  of  the  Medicaid 
Management  Information  System,  for  example, 
the  system  design  was  completed  primarily  at  the 
Federal  level,  while  alternative  designs  for  the 
components  of  the  Cooperative  Health  Statistics 
System  were  initially  developed  through  con¬ 
tracts  with  State  agencies.  Similarly,  in  the  design 
and  implementation  phases  of  the  cooperative 
programs  some  Federal  agencies  have  worked 
essentially  one-on-one  with  their  State  counter¬ 
parts.  Others,  such  as  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  have  sp>onsored  multi-state 
and  national  conferences  as  an  integral  part  of 
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the  systems  development  phase.  The  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussions  of  the  Federal-State  coopera¬ 
tive  systems  of  data  collection  which  appear  in 
the  section  on  the  agencies  and  programs  in¬ 
volved  will  further  highlight  the  wide  variability 
in  the  operation  of  the  various  systems. 

The  Problem 

At  the  Federal  and  State  levels  alike,  the 
theory,  and  to  varying  degrees  the  operations,  of 
the  Federal-State  cooperative  systems  of  data  col¬ 
lection  are  well  received.  Given  the  ever-growing 
demands  for  information  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  cooperative  programs  appear  to 
be  a  necessary  and  viable  approach  to  meeting 
statistical  needs.  The  current  absence  of  stand¬ 
ardization  and  guidelines  for  these  programs 
overall,  particularly  the  lack  of  a  definition  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  role,  as  well  as  problems 
within  the  specific  agency  initiatives,  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed. 

The  Agencies  and  Programs  Involved 

Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings  System,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. — The 
Cooperative  Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings 
System  is  designed  to  eliminate  duplication  of 
collection  efforts  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels, 
to  increase  the  comparability  and  timeliness  of 
information  collected,  and  to  extend  the  scope  of 
coverage  of  the  survey  to  the  broadest  possible 
number  of  establishments.  Under  the  aegis  of 
this  cooperative  program,  monthly  and  quarterly 
repiorts  which  are  vital  to  estimating  wages  and 
salaries  for  the  National  Income  and  Product 
Accounts  are  produced. 

Like  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  suppiorts  personnel  at  the 
State  level  as  the  key  strategy  for  accomplishing 
its  objectives.  In  cooperation  with  the  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Training  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  funds  approximately  400  posi¬ 
tions  in  State  Employment  Security  Offices. 
These  individuals  are  responsible  for  editing 
data  and  completing  follow-up  activities  with 
nonresidents.  In  addition,  BLS  supports  an  av¬ 
erage  of  two  to  three  professionals  in  each  of  8 
Federal  regional  offices.  The  regional  personnel 
are  responsible  for  training  new  State  employ¬ 
ees,  answering  technical  questions  relating  to 
surveys,  and  monitoring  the  application  of  sur¬ 
vey  methodology  by  the  States.  Staff  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  complement  the  efforts  of  field  per- 
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sonnel  by:  (1)  producing  survey  manuals  to  en¬ 
sure  comparability,  (2)  sponsoring  training 
seminars,  and  (3)  developing  and  disseminating 
new  analysis  techniques. 

Medicaid  Management  Information  System,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. — The  Medicaid  Man¬ 
agement  Information  System  was  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  in  1972  (P.L.  92-603).  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  general  system  design,  includ¬ 
ing  specification  of  the  data  elements  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  automated  systems  at  the  State 
level,  was  completed  under  contract  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level.  State  personnel  are,  in  turn,  being 
trained  by  various  systems  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  contractors,  and  are  responsible  for  sub¬ 
mitting  individual  State  plans  detailing  the 
State’s  proposed  systems  development  proce¬ 
dures. 

Upon  approval  of  the  State’s  plan,  the  agency 
becomes  eligible  to  receive  90%  matching  funds 
for  the  execution  of  system  development  ac¬ 
tivities.  Although  funds  were  not  available  for 
grants  to  the  States  until  1974,  the  law  allows 
States  to  receive  matching  dollars  retroactive  to 
1972,  if  they  have  developed  systems  meeting 
the  approved  design  specifications.  The 
Medicaid  Management  Information  System  is 
expected  to  improve  data  quality  and  increase 
the  availability  of  information  for  program  man¬ 
agement,  monitoring,  and  planning.  In  addition 
to  the  matching  development  funds,  the  law  al¬ 
lows  for  provision  of  75%  matching  funds  to  the 
States  for  costs  of  operating  the  system.  This  as¬ 
sistance  is  made  available  to  the  State  following 
approval  of  its  operational  systems  design  and 
products  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Cooperative  FederallState  Program  on  Local  Popu¬ 
lation  Estimates,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce. — The  Census  Cooperative  Federal/ 
State  Program  on  Local  Population  Estimates 
was  initiated  in  1967  to  develop  an  annual  series 
of  county  population  estimates  prepared  jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  State  agen¬ 
cies  designated  by  their  Governors  to  work  with 
the  Bureau.  This  activity  results  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  single  set  of  county  estimates  for  poten¬ 
tial  State  and  Federal  planning  and  funding 
purposes,  and  concurrently  increases  the  timeli¬ 
ness  of  reporting  through  the  direct  involvement 
of  a  single  State  agency  designated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 


Although  no  funds  are  specifically  allocated  to 
the  states  under  the  Census  Cooperative  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  budget  for  the  local  population  esti¬ 
mates  effort  has  proved  adequate  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  activities,  including  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
gional  conferences  to  determine  the  estimation 
methods  most  appropriate  to  each  State  as  well 
as  the  publication  and  provision  of  annual 
county  population  estimates  to  each  of  the 
States. 

More  recently,  the  Governments  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  developed  and  im¬ 
plemented  a  cooperative  program  to  obtain  tax 
and  intergovernmental  revenue  data  for  the 
States.  Under  this  program,  the  Governments 
Division  has  worked  with  a  number  of  States  to 
modify  definitions,  concepts,  and  timing  re¬ 
quirements  for  financial  information  on  local 
governments.  Respondent  burden  has  been  re¬ 
duced  and  uniformity  of  data  has  been  increased 
in  the  20  States  which  now  provide  the  required 
information  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus.  Aside  from  very  minimal  first  year  start-up 
costs  in  a  few  States,  the  cost  of  the  data  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  absorbed  by  the  participating  State 
agencies.  With  the  anticipated  renewal  of  rev¬ 
enue  sharing,  plans  are  being  made  to  expand 
this  program  to  cover  additional  States. 

Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Program,  Statistical 
Reporting  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. — ^The 
objective  of  the  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Program  is  “to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
confusion  of  conflicting  reports  and  to  promote 
economy  and  efficiency  of  operations.”  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  “Federal 
service  is  primarily  concerned  with  national  es¬ 
timates  and  estimates  for  the  individual  States” 
while  the  State  agency  “is  particularly  interested 
in  the  collection,  development,  and  publication 
of  more  detailed  information  than  is  provided  in 
the  Federal  program  of  reports.” 

A  key  feature  of  the  Agriculture  program  is 
the  provision  by  the  Federal  government  of  an 
agricultural  statistician  who  directs  the  program 
in  the  State.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  estab¬ 
lish  a  formal  framework  within  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  retains  control  of  the  statistical 
techniques  and  op>erations  used  in  each  survey 
by  making  them  the  responsibility  of  its  own 
Statistician-in-Charge.  The  Statistical  Report¬ 
ing  Service  supports  approximately  400  field- 
based  professionals  responsible  for  the  crop 
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and  livestock  reporting  program  in  47  partic¬ 
ipating  States. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  program  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  funds  by  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  These  funds,  paid  under  the  terms  of 
the  individual  State  cooperative  agreements,  are 
used  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  to  cover 
the  additional  cost  of  collecting  and  processing 
the  sub-State  (county-level)  data  required  by  the 
State  over  and  above  the  national  need. 

Cooperative  Health  Statistics  System,  National  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Health  Statistics,  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare. — The  Cooperative  Health 
Statistics  System  is  designed  to  establish  a  coali¬ 
tion  among  the  various  levels  of  government  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  an  economical  and  ef¬ 
fective  system  to  assess  the  health  status  of  the 
Nation.  Simultaneously,  the  implementation  of 
the  Cooperative  System  has  the  goal  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  various  problems  of  earlier  health  statistics 
activities,  including: 

(1)  Duplication  of  effort  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels; 

(2)  Inequities  in  the  support  provided  to  the 
States  for  data  system  development  and  opera¬ 
tion; 

(3)  Lack  of  small  area  data  in  sufficient  detail 
and  with  large  enough  samples  to  meet  needs 
within  States; 

(4)  Inadequate  supplies  of  trained  statistical 
manpower  and  computer  capabilities;  and 

(5)  Unmet  State  needs  for  data  systems  assist¬ 
ance,  and  information  for  the  planning  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  State  and  local  health  programs. 

The  establishment  of  the  Cooperative  Health 
Statistics  System  has  been  planned  in  two  over¬ 
lapping  stages:  a  research  and  development 
phase  and  an  operational  phase.  The  research 
and  development  phase,  instituted  late  in  1971, 
is  designed  to  examine  alternatives  for  the  con¬ 
tent,  structure,  and  methods  of  the  Cooperative 
System  in  order  to  identify  prototypes  for  the 
several  statistical  components  which  would  in¬ 
clude  comparable  definitions,  standards,  and 
procedures  to  collect,  process,  analyze,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  needed  vital  and  health  statistics 
through  a  Federal-State-local  data  network.  Ac¬ 
tivities  under  the  research  phase  of  the  program 
are  being  conducted  through  the  funding  of  six 
to  eight  developmental  contracts  for  each  of  the 
system  components.  The  results  of  the  inde¬ 


pendent  investigations  are  then  reviewed  and 
analyzed,  leading  to  the  selection  of  a  single  rec¬ 
ommended  model  for  the  particular  component. 

Under  the  operational  phase  of  the  system, 
contracts  are  awarded  for  planning  the  indi¬ 
vidual  State’s  program  for  collection  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  statistical  component,  and  subsequently  for 
the  implementation  of  individual  system  compo¬ 
nents.  To  encourage  coordination  among  the 
several  State-level  health  agencies  which  may  be 
responsible  for  implementation  of  various  statis¬ 
tical  components,  in  some  cases,  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  has  funded  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  State  level  for  providing  liaison 
among  the  contributing  agencies. 

When  fully  designed  and  implemented,  the 
Coopierative  Health  Statistics  System  will  provide 
statistics  on  health  manpower,  health  facilities, 
hospital  care,  household  health  status,  ambulat¬ 
ory  care,  long-term  care  and  vital  records.  To 
date,  39  of  the  States  have  participated  in  the 
planning  phase  of  the  program  for  at  least  one 
component,  and  more  than  80  contracts  have 
been  awarded  to  the  States  for  implementation 
of  various  components. 

In  addition  to  the  research,  planning,  and  im¬ 
plementation  contracts  for  system  components, 
the  Cooperative  Health  Statistics  System  pro¬ 
vides  for: 

(1)  Training  of  health  statisticians  for  systems 
implementation  and  data  analysis; 

(2)  Expansion  of  technical  assistance  by 
NCHS;  and; 

(3)  Extension  of  services  provided  by  the  Data 
Use  and  Analysis  Laboratory  to  develop,  test, 
and  demonstrate  the  application  of  spiecial  tabu¬ 
lations  and  analyses  of  data  generated  by  the 
Cooperative  System’s  several  components  for 
community  use.  Further,  this  activity  supports 
special  research  and  development  in  the 
problem-oriented  analysis  of  a  variety  of  data 
useful  for  local  planning  purposes. 

Common  Core  of  Data  Program,  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare. — The  Common  Core  of  Data 
Program  represents  the  first  comprehensive  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  the  scope,  quality,  and  timeliness 
of  information  on  the  Nation’s  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  Through  the  review  of  educational  issues 
and  an  assessment  of  current  data  collection  ac¬ 
tivities,  NCES  expects  to  specify  the  new  types  of 
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information  which  are  needed  and  to  eliminate 
the  collection  of  data  which  is  no  longer  relevant. 
Following  completion  of  the  design  effort,  NCES 
will  modify  its  surveys  as  necessary,  using  stand¬ 
ard  terminology  which  has  been  developed 
cooperatively  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  education  agencies. 

For  the  near-term,  limited  manpower  and  dol¬ 
lar  resources  have  made  it  necessary  for  NCES  to 
concentrate  the  Common  Core  of  Data  efforts  on 
meeting  the  recurring  statistical  data  require¬ 
ments  of  Federal  legislators  and  administrators. 
Implementation  of  the  revised  data  sets,  how¬ 
ever,  is  expected  to  benefit  both  producers  and 
users  of  education  statistics.  The  producers  can 
anticipate  a  reduction  in  duplicative  reporting, 
for  the  Common  Core  program  is  intended  to 
increase  the  compatibility  of  data  now  sought  by 
numerous  components  of  the  Education  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  users  can  expect  increased  timeliness 
of  data,  as  well  as  improved  quality,  based  on  the 
adoption  of  standard  definitions  by  the  rec¬ 
ordkeeping  and  reporting  agencies. 

Plans  for  a  longer-term,  integrated  Federal/ 
State/local  system  of  education  data  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  Common  Core  of  Data  effort. 
Implementation  of  a  more  ambitious  program, 
however,  will  not  be  undertaken  until  additional 
resources  are  available  for  use  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Under  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  (P.L.  93-380),  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  has  been  specifically  man¬ 
dated  “to  assist  State  and  local  agencies  in  im¬ 
proving  and  automating  their  statistical  and  data 
collection  activities.”  NCES  is  currently  studying 
alternative  modes  of  providing  assistance  to  data 
producers  and  users.  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  agencies,  NCES  will  develop  a  multi-year 
plan  for  the  provision  of  statistical  systems  assist¬ 
ance.  Implementation  of  the  assistance  program 
is  expected  to  pave  the  way  for  an  expanded 
cooperative  program  of  education  statistics. 

Criminal  Justice  Comprehensive  Data  System,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Department 
of  Justice. — The  Comprehensive  Data  System  is 
designed  primarily  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  with  the  mechanisms  to  produce 
and  analyze  statistical  data  for  planning,  man¬ 
agement,  and  evaluation.  As  a  byproduct,  the 
program  provides  to  the  Federal  government 
the  national  data  needed  on  crime  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  this  program,  almost  no  data  was  available  on 
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the  administration  of  justice  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  - 

To  participate  in  the  Comprehensive  Data  Sys¬ 
tem,  a  State  must  establish  a  Statistical  Analysis 
Center,  develop  an  Offender-Based  Transaction 
Statistics  program,  assume  responsibility  for 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  institute  a  Management 
and  Administrative  Statistics  program,  and  de¬ 
sign  a  program  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
participating  local  agencies. 

The  Statistical  Analysis  Centers  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  coordinating  all  of  the  State’s  activities  in 
the  Comprehensive  Data  System,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  analytical  capabilities  for 
policymakers  within  their  respective  States. 
These  Centers,  which  are  now  operational  in  36 
States,  provide  input  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
State  Planning  Agencies. 

The  Offender-Based  Transaction  Statistics 
program  is  designed  to  identify  persons  arrested 
for  serious  offenses,  and  to  follow  that  individual 
as  he  passes  through  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  original  Comprehensive  Data  System  con¬ 
cept  required  that  the  Offender-Based  Transac¬ 
tion  Statistics  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  a 
computerized  criminal  history  program  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Subsequent  experience  with  this  concept  has  ar¬ 
gued  against  its  continuation. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  System,  the  old¬ 
est  of  the  existing  criminal  justice  statistical  pro¬ 
grams,  was  incorporated  into  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Data  System  in  1972.  With  this  shift,  the 
State  agencies  became  responsible  for  collection 
and  quality  control,  including  the  application  of 
Standardized  Audit  Systems,  of  data  on  crimes 
known  to  the  police,  arrests,  offenses  cleared  by 
arrest,  law  enforcement  employees,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  killed,  and  other  aspects  of 
law  enforcement. 

The  Management  and  Administrative  Statis¬ 
tics  component  of  the  Comprehensive  Data  Sys¬ 
tem  is  expected  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the 
States  to  examine  their  internal  needs  for  data  to 
describe  the  State  systems  and  to  develop  the 
programs  to  provide  the  needed  information. 
The  Organization  of  Directors  of  State  Statistical 
Analysis  Centers  is  attempting  to  develop  a 
common  set  of  Management  and  Administrative 
Statistics  data  requirements.  It  is  anticipated  that 
many  of  the  LEAA  programs  could  be  modified 
in  the  future  to  use  State-provided  data  in  place 
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of  information  now  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Funding  for  State  and  local  participation  in 
the  Comprehensive  Data  System  is  provided 
under  three  sections  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1973.  Grants  are  awarded  to  the 
States  for  the  development  and  operation  of  the 
Statistical  Analysis  Centers  from  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  National  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Statistical  Services.  These  funds  are  used  to  sup¬ 
port  core  staff  at  the  State  level  to  produce  fed¬ 
erally  required  data,  and,  in  combination  with 
other  resources,  are  used  to  fund  contracts  for 
the  development  of  program  components  as  well 
as  State  participant  conferences.  Operation  of 
the  Comprehensive  Data  System  Com|x>nents  at 
the  State  level  is  supported  through  discretion¬ 
ary  monies  available  under  two  additional  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Omnibus  Act.  These  funds,  which 
are  provided  to  the  States  under  matching 
grants,  are  used  to  implement  the  various  pro¬ 
gram  components  of  the  Comprehensive  Data 
System. 

Policy  Recommendations 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  clear  that 
the  current  Federal-State  cooperative  systems 
of  data  collection  are,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  serving  a  variety  of  statistical  needs  of  the 
State  and  Federal  governments.  Equally  evident, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  programs  now  in 
existence  have  been  developed  by  the  agencies  in 
isolation  from  one  another  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  policy  guidelines  at  the  Federal  level.  Con¬ 
siderable  differences  exist  among  the  programs 
in  the  extent  and  types  of  Federal  agency  data 
needs  which  are  served,  the  control  which  the 
agency  exercises  over  systems’  operations  and 
standards,  the  mechanisms  employed  for  coor¬ 
dinating  systems’  design  and  implementation  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  the  level  and  type  of  support  to  par¬ 
ticipants.  It  is  from  these  differences  that  a  set  of 
issues  which  we  believe  must  be  addressed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  responsible  agencies,  can  be  de¬ 
rived. 

First  and  foremost,  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  limits  of  Federal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  cooperative  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  defined.  The  definition  of  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  must  include,  at  a  minimum,  policies  with 
respiect  to: 


—  the  degree  to  which  the  cooperative  systems 
should  focus  on  data  production  in  contrast 
to  data  utilization; 

—  the  extent  to  which  non-Federal  needs  for 
State  and  local  area  data  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  the  associated  costs  for  their 
production  and  use  underwritten,  by  the 
Federal  government;  and 

—  the  appropriate  division  of  labor  and  costs 
among  cooperative  program  participants  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

Given  the  likelihood  that  the  Federal-State 
cooperative  systems  of  data  collection  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  individually  and  collectively,  to  operate 
in  an  environment  of  limited  budgetary  re¬ 
sources,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  priorities 
within  the  virtually  limitless  activities  which 
could  be  sponsored  or  supported  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level.  This,  it  is  recommended  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  Federal  agencies  place  the  highest 
priority  on  efforts  which  will  enable  all  States  to 
produce  the  minimum  data  sets  prescribed  by 
their  respective  agencies.  Coupled  with  this  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  continuous  initiatives  by  the 
Federal  agencies  to  work  with  their  State  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  design  of  data  systems  so  that 
States  may  capitalize  on  the  Federal  develop¬ 
ment  in  establishing  the  more  elaborate  systems 
which  may  be  required  to  meet  their  own  needs. 
Non-Federal  data  needs  should  be  incorporated 
by  the  States  individually;  the  costs  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  should  be  borne  by  the  States, 
whether  such  costs  are  incurred  by  the  States  for 
its  own  internal  processing  or  for  the  additional 
expense  of  using  Federally  sponsored  systems  to 
process  State  information  not  needed  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level.  (This  recommendation  should  not 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  State  agencies 
from  using  appropriate  federally  provided  re¬ 
sources  made  available  for  State  administration 
through  bloc  grants  or  other  sources.) 

The  Federal  sponsors  of  cooperative  systems 
should  be  responsible  for: 

—  The  design  of  data  bases  required  to  meet 
Federal  statistical  repiorting  requirements: 

—  the  development  and  dissemination  of  data 
standards  and  definitions  of  terminology  to 
ensure  inter-State  comparability; 

—  the  sponsorship  of  seminars  and  training 
sessions  necessary  to  ensure  the  consistent 
application  of  the  data  system; 
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—  the  provision  of  matching  funds  to  support 
systems  development  and  operation  to  the 
States  willing  to  meet  the  federally  pre¬ 
scribed  requirements  and  standards;  and 

—  the  development  of  specialized  analyses  and 
reports  to  ensure  that  the  data  provided  by 
the  States  will  be  of  maximum  use  to  the 
producers. 

The  balance  of  the  burden  for  systems  opera¬ 
tion  should  borne  by  the  participating  states. 

Second,  each  Federal  agency  should  establish 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  its  Federal-State 
cooperative  system  of  data  collection  is  systemat¬ 
ically  integrated  with  the  agency’s  overall  statisti¬ 
cal  program.  Too  often,  the  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  developed  and  implemented  by 
separate,  specially  established  units  of  the  agen¬ 
cies’  statistical  centers.  The  result  has  been  the 
individual  cooperative  programs  have  not  taken 
into  account,  let  alone  been  designed  to  serve, 
the  relevant  statistical  needs  of  the  sponsoring 
agency.  For  the  States,  this  pattern  has  caused 
substantial  difficulty  as  they  have  attempted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  ongoing  programs 
as  well  as  those  of  the  so-called  “cooperative  pro¬ 
gram.”  A  further  problem  has  been  the  almost 
systematic  exclusion  of  federally-required  ad¬ 
ministrative  data  from  the  scope  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  systems.  At  the  State  and  local  levels,  data 
producers  have  thus  been  required  to  collect  and 
provide  sometimes  duplicative  and  often  differ¬ 
ently  defined  data  sets  to  the  same  Federal 
agency.  Each  of  the  Federal  agencies  sponsoring 
a  cooperative  statistical  system  must  take  the 
steps  required  to  eliminate  this  condition,  in¬ 
cluding,  if  necessary,  administrative  and  pro¬ 
gram  realignments. 

Third,  general  and  agency  specific  guidelines 
and  standards  should  be  developed  for  and 
applied  to  the  collection  of  data  through  the 
cooperative  statistical  programs.  In  each  of  the 
Federal-State  cooperative  systems  of  data  col¬ 
lection,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  prescribe 
the  definitional,  quality,  and  timeliness  stand¬ 
ards  which  should  be  followed  in  the  production 
of  the  required  data  by  the  participating  States. 
But  the  completeness  of  these  standards,  and 
their  application  in  the  operation  of  the  various 
programs,  have  been  spotty.  The  development 
of  such  standards  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  agency  sponsoring  the  program; 
adherence  to  such  standards  should  be  a  neces- 
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sary  condition  of  the  States’  eligibility  to  receive 
Federal  support  for  the  production  of  statistical 
information.  Staff  should  be  placed  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  regional  offices  to  provide  the  training  and 
technical  coordination  necessary  for  the  States  to 
meet  the  prescribed  standards,  and  to  monitor 
the  States’  operations  to  ensure  that  standards 
are  applied  and  met. 

Fourth,  each  of  the  Federal  agencies  should 
review  the  status  of  its  cooperative  statistical 
program  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  nature 
and  scope  of  technical  and  financial  assistance 
needed  by  the  States.  Recent  reviews  of  the 
cooperative  statistical  systems  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  revealed  substan¬ 
tial  variations  in  the  ability  of  the  States  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  several  federally  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams.  In  order  to  bring  all  of  the  States  to  a 
point  where  they  can  provide  the  minimum  data 
sets  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift 
priorities  and  establish  assistance  and  funding 
initiatives  to  address  individual  State  problems. 

Fifth,  the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget  should  establish 
mechanisms  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
several  Federal  agencies  sponsoring  cooperative 
statistical  programs,  and,  in  addition,  should  es¬ 
tablish  a  focal  point  in  each  of  the  States  to  coor¬ 
dinate  State-level  input  to  the  Federal  level  on 
the  cooperative  systems.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  the  cooperative  programs  are  specific  to  the 
individual  agencies,  and  are  best  handled  by  the 
respective  Federal  and  State  participants.  Other 
difficulties  in  program  development  and  opera¬ 
tion  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of  guidance  from 
OMB  on  the  appropriate  scope  and  respective 
responsibilities  of  participants  for  these  efforts. 
Even  if  all  of  these  needs  were  met,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  roadblocks  to  the  successful  operation  of 
joint  participation  in  the  collection,  processing, 
and  utilization  of  federally  standardized  infor¬ 
mation  about  State  and  local  activities  and  func¬ 
tions  would  remain.  These  problems  arise  from 
the  lack  of  coordination  at  the  Federal  level  of 
the  several  cooperative  programs,  and  the  paral¬ 
lel  absence  of  centralized  efforts  at  the  State  level 
to  review  and  evaluate  the  demands  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal-State  cooperative  systems 
of  data  collection.  The  result  at  the  Federal 
level  is  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
several  agencies  concerning  the  content  and 
structure  of  other  federally  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams.  At  the  State  level,  there  is  evidence  that 
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the  lack  of  Federal  and  State  coordination 
among  the  several  programs  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
consistent  and  duplicative  demands  for  data  by 
various  Federal  agencies.  OMB,  the  sponsoring 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  State  participants  must 
join  together  to  address  these  problems. 

Steps  to  be  Taken 

The  dimensions  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  Federal  cooperative  systems  of  data  col¬ 
lection,  and  the  development  of  guidelines, 
plans,  and  operational  mechanisms  for  their  so¬ 
lution,  cannot  be  explored  or  addressed  without 
a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  OMB  and  the 
responsible  federal  agencies.  The  Joint  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  data  producers  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  will  likewise  be  a  necessary  precondition  to 
the  success  of  any  policy  development  or  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  Statistical  Policy  Division  at  OMB 
must  assume  a  leadership  and  coordination  role 
in  many  of  the  activities  outlined.  The  responsi¬ 
ble  Federal  agencies  must  cooperate  in  assessing 
their  current  status,  preparing  action  plans  for 
addressing  needs,  implementing  necessary 
changes,  and  working  with  OMB  and  other 
agencies  to  arrive  at  optimum  solutions. 

The  necessary  actions  for  strengthening  the 
Federal-State  cooperative  systems  of  data  collec¬ 
tion  have  been  suggested  in  the  preceeding  sec¬ 
tion.  The  policies  recommended  must  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  responsible  agencies.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  OMB  should  constitute  and  work  with  the 
proposed  interagency  working  group  and  with 
the  individual  agencies  to  execute  the  various  re¬ 
views  required  and  to  formulate  specific  modifi¬ 
cations  for  the  future. 

To  ensure  that  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
systems  of  data  collection  are  integral  to  the 
agencies’  statistical  programs,  each  responsible 
agency  must: 

Analyze  the  data  requirements  of  its  coopera¬ 
tive  system  vis  a  vis  the  other  general  statis¬ 
tics  required  by  the  agency  to  eliminate  re¬ 
dundancies,  standardize  definitions,  and, 
where  appropriate,  consolidate  federally  re¬ 
quested  information; 

Review  the  agency’s  program  administrative 
data  collection  activities  to  eliminate  over¬ 
lapping  requirements  and  develop  a  plan  for 
the  consolidated  collection,  through  the 
cooperative  system,  of  data  required  for  the 
agency’s  Federal  program  administration; 
and 


Establish  an  ongoing  mechanism  within  the 
agency  to  ensure  that  general  and  adminis¬ 
trative  statistical  needs  are  incorporated 
where  appropriate  into  the  agency’s 
cooperative  system. 

To  address  the  need  for  standards  develop¬ 
ment  and  application  in  the  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  draft  general  guidelines  for  standards  to 
be  met  in  the  funding  and  operation  of 
Federal-State  cooperative  statistical  systems. 
Based  on  these  guidelines,  each  agency  should: 

Review  the  status  of  its  standards  develop¬ 
ment; 

Initiate  activities  necessary  to  develop  stand¬ 
ards  in  areas  found  to  be  lacking;  and 

Integrate  the  standards  into  program  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  condition  of  State  participation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Federal/State  Coopera¬ 
tive  Programs  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Statistical  Methodology  should  be  enlarged  to 
include  representatives  of  all  agencies  sponsor¬ 
ing  cooperative  statistical  systems.  This  sub¬ 
committee  should  be  responsible  for  developing 
guidelines  for  standards  to  be  applied  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  data  through  the  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams,  and  should  serve  as  a  review  board  to 
assess  the  adequacy  and  completeness  of  specific 
standards  developed  by  individual  agencies 
under  the  OMB  guidelines. 

Within  each  State,  there  should  be  an  organi¬ 
zational  focal  point  for  coordination  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  cooperative  program  with  the  respective 
Federal  sponsor.  The  State  liaison  for  the 
cooperative  program  should  have  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  ensuring  that  the  federally  pre¬ 
scribed  standards  are  met,  as  well  as  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  system  operation  and  communicating 
with  the  Federal  sponsor  on  problems  and  needs 
for  assistance. 

To  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  techni¬ 
cal  and  financial  assistance  needed  by  the  States, 
each  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  Cooperative  Statistical  program 
should 

Assess  the  status  of  State-level  implementation 
of  the  Federal-State  cooperative  system: 

Work  with  State-level  personnel  to  determine 
problems  or  factors  which  are  preventing 
implementation  of  the  prescribed  system; 
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Determine  the  means  by  which  the  needed  as¬ 
sistance  will  be  delivered;  and 

Develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  deliver  the 
requisite  assistance  to  the  States. 

To  address  the  interagency  concerns  and 
problems  connected  with  the  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  recommended  that; 

OMB  establish  an  interagency  working  group 
to  regularly  review  the  status  and  content  of 
both  ongoing  and  proposed  cooperative 
programs; 

The  OMB-sponsored  working  group  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  surfacing  the  overlaps  and 
deficiencies  in  the  several  agency  programs; 
and 

The  interagency  working  group  recommend 
and  oversee  the  implementation  of  modifi¬ 
cations  to  the  cooperative  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  to  ensure  that  redundancies  are 
eliminated  and  data  gaps  are  filled. 

To  ensure  that  problems  of  the  States  with  re- 
sfiect  to  the  cooj>erative  systems  are  systemati¬ 
cally  surfaced,  it  is  further  recommended  that: 


OMB  establish  a  focal  point  in  each  of  the 
States  to  regularly  provide  a  State  level 
perspective  on  problems  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  solutions;  and 

OMB  develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  com¬ 
municate  systematically,  and  confer  reg¬ 
ularly  with  the  appointed  State  representa¬ 
tives.  The  concerns  and  recommendations 
surfaced  through  this  mechanism  should  be 
addressed  by  the  proposed  interagency 
working  group  under  the  leadership  of 
OMB. 

Within  and  across  agencies,  it  is  anticipated 
that  substantial  program  consolidation  will  be 
appropriate  in  the  cooperative  statistical  systems. 
Within  agencies,  the  results  of  reviews  of  the 
agencies’  general  and  program  administrative 
statistical  activities  will  surface  candidates  for 
reductions  of  overlapping  requirements  as  well 
as  for  mergers  of  previously  independent  sys¬ 
tems.  Across  agencies,  after  completion  of  the 
proposed  reviews  of  the  content  of  the  several 
cooperative  systems,  OMB,  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  agency  sponsors  and  the  State  data 
producers,  should  recommend  interagency  con¬ 
solidations  where  appropriate. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


AGENCY  REVIEW  OF 
"A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  PLANNING 
U.S.  FEDERAL  STATISTICS,  1978-1989" 

In  two  meetings  held  in  October  5  and  7,  1976, 
the  first  draft  materials  for  15  chapters  of  the 
Framework  were  distributed  to  representatives 
from  40  agencies  who  were  selected  by  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Policy  Division  to  participate  in  the  initial 
review.  The  agencies  participating  at  this  time  in¬ 
clude  the  traditional  Interagency  Committee  on 
Statistical  Programs  and  Policy,  which  is  com¬ 
prised  of  the  following  agencies: 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Economic  Research  Service 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Administration 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Department  of  Justice 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
Department  of  the  Treasury 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
Federal  Energy  Administration 
Federal  Reserve  Board 

An  additional  25  agencies,  which  play  a  signif¬ 
icant  role  in  determining  needs  for,  collecting  of, 
or  analyzing  of  Federal  statistics  have  been  con- 
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vened  as  the  Interagency  Committee  on  the 
Statistical  Framework.  These  agencies  are: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad¬ 
ministration 

Center  for  Disease  Control 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Health  Resources  Administration  (except  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics) 

Health  Services  Administration 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
National  Institute  of  Education 
Office  of  Education 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Development 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Evaluation 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Commu¬ 
nity  Planning  and  Development 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  De¬ 
velopment  and  Research 
Department  of  Labor 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 
Department  of  Justice 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
Department  of  Transportation 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra¬ 
tion 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Department  of  the  Treasury 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
National  Science  Foundation 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
Veterans  Administration 
The  remaining  chapters  will  be  available  in 
November  and  early  December.  Agency  com¬ 
ments  will  include  specific  editing  of  the  text  (as 
drafted),  clarification  or  elaboration  of  the 
major  points,  suggestions  for  entire  new  para¬ 
graphs  or  sections  (with  drafts  being  provided), 
and  suggestions  concerning  additional  concepts 
which  should  be  included  in  the  Framework 
(once  again,  providing  specific  wording  and  rec¬ 
ommendations).  It  is  anticipated  that  a  period  of 
approximately  three  months  will  be  devoted  to 
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revision  and  second  (and  in  some  cases  third) 
revisions  of  these  chapters  before  they  are  widely 
circulated  for  public  review  and  comment.  Some 
chapters,  which  are  being  published  in  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Reporter,  are  available  for  public  comment 
prior  to  agency  review  because  they  were  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  basis  of  interagency  committee  ef¬ 
forts.  Future  issues  of  the  Statistical  Reporter  will 
continue  to  report  on  the  progress  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Current  plans  provide  for  a  broadly-based 
period  of  public  review  and  comment  during 
most  of  CY  1977. 

All  members  of  the  Federal  Statistical  System, 
as  well  as  outside  users  of  statistics,  will  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  overall  review  process. 
Suggestions  concerning  individual  agency  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  submitted  to  the  affected  agen¬ 
cies.  Suggestions  concerning  the  overall  statisti¬ 
cal  system  should  be  provided  to  the  Statistical 
Policy  Division.  (Joseph  W.  Duncan,  statistical 
POLICY  division,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 

BUDGET,  telephone  (202)  395-3730.) 

PRESIDENT  FORD  SIGNS  BIU 
AUTHORIZING  A  MID-DECADE  CENSUS 

On  October  18,  1976,  President  Ford  signed 
into  law  H.R.  11337  which  provides  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  a  mid-decade  census.  Under  this  bill,  a 
mid-decade  census  of  population  of  the 
United  States  will  be  taken  beginning  in  1985 
and  every  10  years  thereafter.  The  bill  also 
strengthens  the  confidentiality  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  census  records,  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  use  sampling  methods  rather  than 
complete  enumeration  whenever  feasible,  repe¬ 
als  the  law  providing  a  prison  sentence  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  resp>ond  to  census  questions  (retaining 
civil  penalties)  and  provides  for  Congressional 
review  for  questions  proposed  for  the  census.  In 
signing  the  bill.  President  Ford  commented: 

“I  have  today  s^ned  into  law  H.R.  1 1337,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  census  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  first  such  census  will  be  in  1985;  sub¬ 
sequent  ones  will  follow  every  10  years. 

“Passage  of  this  bill  provides  us  with  a  major 
opportunity  to  improve  the  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  often  the  basis  for  decisions  on 
major  issues  of  public  policy.  With  better  infor¬ 
mation  available  at  5-year  intervals  we  will  no 
longer  need  to  rely  on  data  which  are  often  obso¬ 
lete.  The  historic  method  of  counting  the  popu¬ 
lation  every  10  years  simply  does  not  meet  the 
Nation’s  current  needs. 
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“This  legislation  will  also  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  update  Federal  statistical  programs  dealing 
with  social  statistics,  since  the  mid-decade  efforts 
will  provide  for  a  periodic  updating  of  signifi¬ 
cant  national,  social  and  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics.  This  is  important  because 

•  $39  billion  are  distributed  annually  using 
formulae  which  use  population  data. 

•  Federal,  State  and  local  planners  depend 
heavily  on  current  population  data. 

•  The  need  for  a  variety  of  expensive  “ad  hoc” 
surveys  between  censuses  will  be  reduced. 

•  We  will  be  able  to  identify  the  needs  of  vari¬ 
ous  groups  in  the  American  public. 

“By  authorizing  the  use  of  sampling  techniques 
to  collect  mid-decade  census  data,  the  bill  will 
reduce  the  burden  on  respondents.  It  also  allows 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  design  of  the  ef¬ 
fort,  making  possible  major  cost  savings  in  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  statistical  programs  now  conducted 
between  decennial  census  dates. 

“The  bill  also  strengthens  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  confidentiality  of  census  informa¬ 
tion,  and  thus  helps  to  assure  that  the  privacy  of 
the  individual  is  preserved. 

“I  commend  the  Congress  for  passing  this  legis¬ 
lation;  it  will  provide  us  with  better  data,  of 
greater  consistency,  at  a  reduced  cost.” 

In  commenting  upon  this  action  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President,  Joseph  Duncan,  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Statistical  Policy,  pointed 
out  that  the  authorization  for  a  mid-decade  cen¬ 
sus  presents  the  Federal  statistical  community 
with  a  unique  opportunity  to  restructure  Federal 
statistics  into  a  coherent,  unified  system.  He 
suggested  that  the  mid-decade  Census  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  high  cost  expansions  of 
special-purpose  surveys  in  order  to  obtain  small 
area  detail.  Instead,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide 
for  small  area  analysis  every  five  years  using  the 
decennial  census  and  mid-decade  programs. 

Duncan  pointed  out,  “Our  development  of  ‘A 
Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal  Statistics, 
1978-1989’  has  been  proceeding  in  a  direction  to 
assure  better  integration  of  Federal  statistical 
programs.  The  mid-decade  census  provides  a 
major  impetus  to  the  proposals  inherent  in  the 
Framework.  Passage  of  the  bill  at  this  time  pro¬ 
vides  enough  planning  time  to  resolve  the  many 
technical  issues  which  are  inherent  in  developing 
a  more  integrated  system  of  Federal  statistics.” 
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(SuzANN  K.  Evinger,  statistical  policy  divi¬ 
sion,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  395-3214.) 

MONEY  INCOME  AND  POVERTY  STATUS 
IN  1975  OF  FAMIUES  AND  PERSONS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  released  an 
advance  report  entitled  “Money  Income  and 
Poverty  Status  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the 
United  States:  1975  and  1974  Revisions.”  This 
report  includes  data  on  family  money  income 
distributions,  on  distributions  for  males  and 
females  based  on  the  amount  of  their  own  in¬ 
come,  and  on  the  population  below  the  poverty 
level,  cross-classified  by  various  demographic, 
social,  and  economic  characteristics.  This  report 
is  an  updated  version  of  the  1974  advance  re¬ 
port. 

In  addition  to  the  1975  data  on  income  and 
poverty,  this  report  also  presents  revised  data  for 
1974,  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  new  computer 
processing  system  which  was  designed  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  the  Bureau’s  expanded 
computer  capabilities. 

The  report  focuses  on  changes  in  median  fam¬ 
ily  income  and  on  changes  in  the  poverty  popula¬ 
tion  between  1974  and  1975.  The  rejxirt  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  median  family  income  in  1975  was 
$13,720,  3%  below  the  revised  1974  median 
when  adjusted  for  the  9%  increase  in  prices 
between  1974  and  1975.  The  number  of  persons 
below  the  poverty  level  increased  by  2.5  million 
and  10.7%,  from  23.4  million  in  1974  to  25.9 
million  in  1975.  This  was  the  largest  single¬ 
year  increase  since  poverty  data  became  available 
in  1959.  The  poverty  level  for  1975  was  $5,500 
for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four. 

The  Bureau  notes  that  the  decline  in  real  me¬ 
dian  family  income  and  increase  in  the  number 
of  poor  during  1975  was  a  reflection  of  several 
factors:  (1)  a  2%  decline  in  real  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  between  1974  and  1975,  (2)  an 
increase  in  the  average  national  unemployment 
rate  from  5.6%  in  1974  to  8.5%  in  1975,  and  (3) 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits  in  1975. 

More  detailed  income  and  poverty  data  for 
families  and  persons  will  appear  in  separate  re¬ 
ports  in  this  series  to  be  issued  later  this  year. 

Copies  of  this  report,  “Money  Income  and 
Poverty  Status  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the 
United  States:  1975  and  1974  Revisions  (Ad- 
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vance  Report),”  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-60,  No.  103  (46  pages,  $1.00)  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  (Gordon  W.  Green,  Jr.,  bureau  of 

THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  tele¬ 
phone  (301)  763-5061.) 

ADVANCE  MONTHLY  RETAIL  SALES  SUPPLEMENT 

A  supplement  to  the  Advance  Monthly  Retail 
Trade  Report  was  recently  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  In  addition  to  historical  background  in¬ 
formation,  the  report  provides  a  description  of 
the  sample,  estimation  methodology,  adjustment 
for  seasonal  and  trading  day  variation,  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  trends  and  levels.  The  1974  and  1975  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  advance  and  preliminary  (full 
sample)  estimates  are  charted  for  total  retail 
trade  and  for  the  major  kind-of-business  groups. 
Tables  showing  the  combined  seasonal,  trading 
day,  and  holiday  adjustment  factors;  measures  of 
diDerence  in  the  1974  and  1975  dollar  levels  and 
month-to-month  trends  between  the  advance 
and  preliminary  estimates;  the  1974  and  1975 
advance,  preliminary,  and  final  seasonally  ad¬ 
justed  estimates;  and  the  1974  and  1975  current 
month-to-month  trends  as  developed  from  the 
advance  and  preliminary  programs  are  included. 

Copies  of  the  report.  Advance  Monthly  Retail 
Sales  (Supplement),  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Subscribers  Services  Section  (Publications), 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233 
at  25  cents  each.  (Irving  J.  True,  bureau  of  the 
CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone 

(301)  763-7660.) 

MEDICAL  CARE  EXPENDITURES  SURVEY 

A  national  study  of  expenditures  for  medical 
care  in  this  country,  a  joint  venture  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
(NCHSR)  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statsitics  (NCHS),  will  begin  in  January  1977.  It 
will  produce  national  and  regional  data  on  utili¬ 
zation  of  health  services  and  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  visits  to  physicians,  dentists, 
hospitals  and  other  health  care  providers,  the 
amount  spent  for  prescription  drugs,  and  the 
amount  spent  for  episodes  of  illness. 

The  study  will  be  based  on  a  national  probabil¬ 
ity  sample  of  the  civilian,  noninstitutionalized 
population  and  will  include  10,000  households 


in  at  least  100  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  households  will  be  asked  to 
provide  information  on  all  illnesses,  injuries,  and 
other  health  problems  experienced  in  1977,  on 
the  health  care  received  and  expenses  for  this 
care,  and  information  concerning  health  insur¬ 
ance  coverage,  drugs,  and  other  health  related 
items.  The  households  will  be  contacted  at  two- 
month  intervals  by  personal  interview  or  tele¬ 
phone  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

With  the  permission  of  the  people  taking  part 
in  the  survey,  the  researchers  will  also  talk  to 
physicians,  hospitals,  and  insurance  companies  to 
obtain  detailed  estimates  of  family  expenditures 
for  various  types  of  medical  care.  Research 
Triangle  Institute  of  Research  Triangle  Park, 
North  Carolina,  the  contractor,  and  its  two  major 
subcontractors,  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Abt  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  are 
responsible  for  the  data  collection.  All  three  are 
experienced  in  large-scale  data  collection  efforts. 
The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  will 
monitor  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  study. 

Data  collection  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
December  1978.  The  full  results  will  be  released 
6  to  8  months  after  data  collection  ends,  but 
selected  data  will  be  available  earlier.  NCHS  will 
prepare  the  statistical  reports.  NCHSR  In¬ 
tramural  Research  Division  staff  will  use  the  data 
to  prepare  extensive  and  detailed  anayltical  re¬ 
ports,  e.g.,  on  access  to  medical  care,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  episodes  of  medical  care,  and  health 
care  financing.  (Alice  Haywood,  national 
CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone 

(301)  443-1328.) 

SUMMARY  OF  HEALTH  CARE 

REIMBURSEMENT  RESEARCH 

A  status  report  summarizing  the  studies,  de¬ 
velopmental  projects,  demonstrations,  and 
evaluations  being  conducted  in  the  area  of  health 
care  reimbursement  has  been  released  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration  (SSA).  The 
report — Research  in  Health  Care  Reimbursement, 
Spring/Summer  1976  edition — introduces  the 
types  of  projects  being  implemented  by  SSA’s 
Division  of  Health  Insurance  Studies  through 
June  1976  and  discusses  them  in  10  major  areas 
of  study.  One  of  these  areas,  prospective  reim¬ 
bursement  of  hospitals,  has  been  a  major  con- 
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cern  of  SSA  research  in  health  care  reimburse¬ 
ment;  thus  it  is  the  single  largest  section  in  this 
report.  It  presents  in  part  a  description  of  four 
prospective  reimbursement  methodologies  as 
well  as  a  detailed  discussion  of  seven  nonfeder- 
ally  funded  systems  selected  for  evaluation  by 
SSA.  The  other  nine  areas  of  study  discussed  in 
the  report  are  long-term  care,  physician  reim¬ 
bursement,  physician  extenders,  clinical 
psychology/expanded  mental  health  coverage, 
durable  medical  equipment,  ambulatory 
surgery,  uniform  systems,  health  maintenance 
organizations,  and  malpractice.  Projects  being 
considered  for  implementation  are  also  pre¬ 
sented. 

Single  copies  of  Research  in  Health  Care  Reim¬ 
bursement,  Spring/Summer  1976  edition  (DHEW 
Publication  No.  (SSA)  77-11901)  are  available 
for  official  use  from  the  Publications  staff.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Room  1120  Universal  North 
Building,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009  (telephone  (202)  673- 
5209).  (Robert  E.  Robinson,  social  security 

ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone  (202)  673- 
5576.) 

SPANISH-ORIGIN  FARMWORKERS 
IN  1973 

The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  recently  issued  a  report 
entitled  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of 
Spanish-Origin  Hired  Farmworkers  in  1973.  The 
19-page  report  compares  Spanish-origin  and 
other  ethnic  groups  of  farmworkers  by  age, 
sex,  education,  migratory  status,  employment, 
and  earnings.  Spanish-origin  farmworkers  in 
1973  depended  heavily  on  agriculture  as  a  major 
source  of  employment  and  earnings.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  few  viable  alternatives  to 
farmwork.  Their  farm  earnings  were  generally 
higher  than  those  of  other  ethnic  groups  work¬ 
ing  in  agriculture;  however,  large  household 
size,  high  dependency  rates,  and  greater  reliance 
upon  agriculture  for  income  may  have  reduced 
this  economic  advantage. 

Copies  of  the  report.  Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics  of  Spanish-Origin  Hired  Farm¬ 
workers  in  1973  (Agricultural  Economic  Report 
No.  349),  may  be  obtained  from  the  Economic 
Development  Division,  Economic  Research  Serv¬ 


ice,  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Leslie 
Whitener  Smith,  economic  research  service, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  telephone 

(202)  447-8911.) 

NEW  SERVICE  ON  SSA  RESEARCH 
PUBLICATION  REQUESTS 

A  24-hour  answering  service  is  now  available 
to  those  in  need  of  publications  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration’s  Office  of  Research 
and  Statistics.  Single  copies  of  any  ORS  publica¬ 
tion,  including  reprints  of  Social  Security  Bulletin 
articles,  may  be  obtained  by  phoning  (202)  673- 
5209.  Requests  to  be  included  on  regular  mailing 
lists  may  also  be  phoned  to  the  new  number.  A 
catalogue  of  SSA  research  publications  is  avail¬ 
able.  (Robert  E.  Robinson,  social  security 

ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA¬ 
TION,  AND  WELFARE,  telephone  (202)  673-5576.) 

FRB  ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  DIGEST 

The  first  issue  of  the  Anntuil  Statistical  Digest, 
which  covers  the  period  1971-75,  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  The  purpose  of  the  Digest  is  twofold:  First, 
to  provide  historical  data  for  many  of  the  tables 
in  the  statistical  section  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.  Second,  to  make  available  materials  that 
are  no  longer  being  published  in  the  Bulletin; 
henceforth  these  materials  will  be  published  only 
in  the  Digest.  The  Digest  is  designed  to  provide  a 
convenient  source  of  economic,  and  especially 
financial,  data  for  a  broad  range  of  users.  The 
availability  of  such  a  publication  is  considered  to 
be  of  particular  importance  in  view  of  the 
changes  that  are  expected  to  be  made  soon  in  the 
statistical  section  of  the  Bulletin. 

Many  of  the  series  in  the  Digest  represent  con¬ 
tinuations  of  series  that  appear  in  Banking  and 
Monetary  Statistics,  1941-70.  In  such  cases,  the 
table  in  the  Digest  usually  overlaps  its  counter¬ 
part  table  in  Banking  and  Monetary  Statistics  by 
repeating  the  last  week  or  month  of  the  data  for 
1970. 

Copies  of  the  Digest  are  available  from  Publica¬ 
tions  Services,  Division  of  Administrative  Serv¬ 
ices,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Washington,  D.C.  20552.  The  cost  is 
$4.00  for  paid  Bulletin  subscribers  and  $5.00 
for  others.  (Helen  L.  Hulen,  publications 
SECTION,  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD,  telephone 

(202)  452-3244.) 
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RECENT  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
REPORTS 

Graduate  Science  Education:  Student  Support  and 
Postdoctorals,  Fall  1974  (NSF  76-313),  an  annual 
report,  examines  the  following  characteristics  of 
graduate  enrollment:  enrollment  status  (full- 
and  part-time);  level  of  study  (first-year  and  be¬ 
yond  the  first);  citizenship  (U.S.  and  foreign); 
sex  of  student;  control  of  institution  (public  and 
private);  and  distribution  among  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Data  on  types  and  sources  of  major  sup¬ 
port  were  provided  for  full-time  students  only, 
and  postdoctoral  utilization  was  examined  by 
field  of  science  and  source  of  support.  Detailed 
Statistical  Tables  (NSF  75-322)  for  this  report 
were  published  in  October  1975. 

Copies  of  Graduate  Science  Education:  Student 
Support  and  Postdoctorals,  Fall  1974  (NSF  76-313) 
are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20402  for  $2.10  per  copy. 

1983  Funding  Projections  (NSF  76-314)  is 
a  report  containing  projections  derived  from 
statistical  studies  of  past  relationships  between 
R&D  funding  and  other  economic  variables  and 
analyses  of  current  economic  conditions  and 
trends.  The  1985  estimates  of  total  R&D  spend¬ 
ing  were  determined  by  separately  projecting  the 
R&D  spending  of  each  sector  and  then  summing 
each  of  the  sector  projections. 

Copies  of  1983  R^D  Funding  Projections  (NSF 
76-314)  are  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $0.75  per  copy. 

The  following  Science  Resources  Studies  High¬ 
lights  has  been  released:  “Self-Supported 
Graduate  Science  Students  Increased  by  22  Per¬ 
cent  in  1975”  (NSF  76-320)  summarizes  data 
from  the  fall  1975  Survey  of  Graduate  Science 
Student  Support  and  Postdoctorals.  Enrollment 
status,  sex,  and  citizenship  of  students,  and 
sources  of  major  support  are  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  discussed. 

Also  released  prior  to  the  final  report  are  the 
Detailed  Statistical  Tables  for  Graduate  Science  Edu¬ 
cation:  Student  Support  and  Postdoctorals,  Fall  1975 
(NSF  76-318). 

Copies  of  Science  Resources  Studies  Highlights 
and  the  Detailed  Statistical  Tables  are  available 
gratis  upon  request  from  the  Division  of  Science 
Resource  Studies,  National  Science  Foundation, 
1800  G  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20550. 
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(Charles  E.  Falk,  division  of  science  re¬ 
sources  STUDIES,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA¬ 
TION,  telephone  (202)  282-7714.) 

YEARBOOK  OF  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS,  1975 

The  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
has  recently  released  Yearbook  of  National  Ac¬ 
counts  Statistics,  1973.  This  is  the  nineteenth  issue 
in  this  series. 

Vols.  I  and  11  present  internationally  compar¬ 
able  data  for  126  countries  and  areas  on:  gross 
domestic  product  and  expenditure;  national  in¬ 
come  and  national  disposable  income;  capital 
transaction  of  the  nation;  the  gross  domestic 
product  and  domestic  factor  incomes  according 
to  kind  of  economic  activity;  supply  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  commodities;  government  and  private 
final  consumption  expenditure  according  to 
purpose;  composition  of  gross  capital  formation; 
distribution  of  income;  distribution  of  capital 
flows;  income  and  outlay  and  capital  transactions 
of  various  transactors;  selected  outlays  of  gen¬ 
eral  government  by  purposes  and  external 
transactions. 

Vol.  Ill  presents  international  tables  showing, 
for  about  155  countries  and  areas,  estimates  of 
total  and  per  capita  gross  domestic  product,  na¬ 
tional  income  and  national  disposable  income 
expressed  in  United  States  dollars;  percentage 
distribution  of  gross  domestic  product  and  net 
material  product  by  type  of  final  expenditure 
and  by  kind  of  economic  activity;  average  annual 
rates  of  growth  of  real  gross  domestic  product 
and  net  material  product  by  type  of  expenditure, 
by, kind  of  economic  activity  and  by  use;  world 
and  regional  index  numbers  of  gross  domestic 
product  by  type  of  expenditure,  by  kind  of 
economic  activity;  index  numbers  of  total  and 
per  capita  product  at  constant  prices;  implicit 
price  deflator  index  numbers  of  gross  domestic 
product  by  expenditure  and  by  kind  of  economic 
activity,  and  of  gross  fixed  capital  formation  by 
kind  of  economic  activity  of  owner;  the  finance 
of  gross  accumulation;  saving  as  percentage  of 
disposable  income  and  by  percentage  distribu¬ 
tion  by  sector  and  principal  aggregates  and  their 
interrelationships. 

Copies  of  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts  Statis¬ 
tics,  1973  (Statistical  Papers,  Series  O,  No.  5, 
Add.  1  and  2,  UN  Sales  No.  E.76.XVII.2,  $60.00 
for  set;  not  sold  separately)  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Sales  Section,  United  Nations,  New 
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York,  New  York  10017.  Government  agencies  entitled  as  it  is  not  automatically  given.  Please 
should  request  the  discount  to  which  they  are  use  the  sales  number  and  price  shown  above. 


NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


The  following  listing  gives  brief  descriptions 
of  a  selected  group  of  new  reporting  plans  and 
forms  approved  between  September  16  and  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1976  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
ports  Act.  The  description  refers  to  surveys  and 
data  collection  programs  which  are  just  being 
started  or  are  soon  to  be  started  so  results  are 
now  yet  available. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Economic  Research  Service 

Farm  Index  Readership  Survey  (singletime). — 
This  project  is  an  essential  part  of  an  overall  ef¬ 
fort  to  upgrade  the  Farm  Index  magazine  so  that 
it  can  become  a  more  effective  informal  outlet  to 
the  public.  The  survey  is  designed  to  enable 
editors  to  select  articles  that  are  subject  to  a 
demonstrated  interest  among  the  readership, 
and  to  adjust  the  style  of  writing  so  that  the 
communication  is  optimally  effective  in  reaching 
the  broadest  segment  of  readers.  Publication 
plans  include  a  full  report  to  Economic  Research 
Service  management,  plus  a  possible  publication 
for  general  distribution.  (For  further  informa¬ 
tion:  Dan  Williamson,  economic  research 
SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  447-7305.) 

Cotton  Distribution  Survey  (singletime). — This 
study  is  an  integral  part  of  a  broad  research  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  increase  cotton  marketing  ef¬ 


ficiencies  through  the  development  of  two  cotton 
systems  models — a  farm-to-mill  flow  model  and 
a  model  of  textile  manufacturing  processes.  The 
destinations  to  which  cotton  is  shipped  from  the 
widely  dispersed  cotton  producing  regions  of  the 
United  States  is  vital  to  successful  completion  of 
this  research.  Many  factors  such  as  the  proximity 
of  the  producing  regions  to  consuming  centers, 
or  export  points,  qualities  of  cotton  produced, 
and  quality  requirements  determine  the  final 
destination.  Similar  data  were  collected  for 
1970-71  under  OMB  No.  40-S71042.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  volume  of  cotton  moving  from  the 
various  states  to  alternative  destinations  such  as 
textile  mills,  reconcentration  points  and  domes¬ 
tic  port  areas  will  be  published  in  FY  1977.  (For 
further  information:  E.H.  Glade,  economic  re  ¬ 
search  SERVICE,  Department  of  agriculture, 
telephone  (202)  447-8400). 


Information  Storage  and  Retrieval-Recreation 
Developments  (occasional). — Public  Law  566  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  use  of  some  Soil  Conservation 
Service  resources  to  develop  recreation  sites. 
This  study  will  collect  management  information 
from  a  number  of  these  sites  to  determine  level 
of  use,  operation,  and  development  costs  and 
potential  revenues.  Such  information  will  be 
used  to  make  decisions  about  future  develop¬ 
ments.  (For  further  information:  F.  L.  Graeber, 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  telephone  (202)  447-3907.) 


Soil  Conservation  Service 
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OTHER  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


Shown  below,  by  agency,  is  a  list  of  new  reports 
approved  between  September  16  and  October  13, 
1976  excluding  those  described  above.  Requests 
for  copies  of  these  reports  should  be  addressed  to 
the  public  reports  clearance  officer  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  agency.  A  list  of  agency  clearance  officers 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Marsha 
Traynham,  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Washington,  D.C. 
20503. 

During  September  approximately  93  forms 
reached  their  expiration  dates  and  are  no  longer 
approved  for  use. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Annual  Report  of  Food  Service  in  Schools  and  Residential 
Child-Care  Institutions 

Certificate  of  Destruction  of  Food  Coupons — Food  Stamp 
Program 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Camden  Public  Information  Campaign  Evaluation  Survey 
Camden,  N.J. 

Reinterview  Questionnaire  for  Household  Roster  Check, 
1976  Census  of  Camden,  N.J. 

Reconciliation  Form  for  Vacant  and  Deleted  Units  1976 
Census  of  Camden,  New  Jersey 
Evaluation  of  Domestic  and  International  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  Assistance  Programs 
Product  Liability  Industry  Survey 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Vocational  Interest  Career  Examination 
DoD — 1976  Post  Evaluation  Survey — Form  B 
Armed  Forces  Bicentennial  Caravan  Questionnaire 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of 
1972 — Third  Follow-up  Questionnaire 
Executive  High  School  Internships  Evaluation  Instru¬ 
ments 

Instructional  Dimensions  Study  Forms 
Survey  of  External  Degree  Programs 
Community  Survey 

Adult  Indochinese  Refugee  Education  Program  Report¬ 
ing  Forms 

State  Education  Agency  Reporting  for  Handicapped 
Children,  P.L.  94-142 


Data  Collection  Forms  in  Response  to  Section  437,  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Provisions  Act,  Calendar  1976  Collection 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  IV  Finan¬ 
cial  and  Performance  and  State  Advisory  Council  Re¬ 
ports 

Study  on  the  Efficacy  of  Nosocomial  Infection  Control 
(Senic  Project) 

Study  of  Repeat  Gonococcal  Infections 
Antibiotic  Application 
Inventory  of  Mental  Health  Facilities 
National  Survey  of  Educators  in  Dental  Auxiliary  Train¬ 
ing  Programs 

Survey  of  1971-75  Ph.D.  Recipients  in  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

Individualized  Service  Plan  (Short  Form,  Extended  Form 
I  and  2) 

Medicaid  Provider  Fraud  and  Abuse  Control  Survey 
Evaluation  of  the  Child  and  Family  Resource  Program 
Interview  Form  for  Follow-up  Study  of  Former  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Clients 

Survey  of  Attitudes  Toward  Advances  in  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research  and  Technology 
Impact  of  National  Economic  Conditions  on  Health  Care 
of  the  Disadvantaged  (Utilization) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

Field  Visit  Interview  Guide  on  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Environmental  Review 
Tenant  Employment  Report 
Referral  to  Alternate  Housing 

Recertification  Questionnaire  and  Recommendation 
Financial  Statement 
Temporary  Housing  Occupant  Survey 
Statement  of  Interest  in  Mobile  Home  Purchase 
Verification  of  Income 

Field  Office  Inventory  of  Deferred  Maintenance  on  Capi¬ 
tal  Improvement  Needs;  Regional  Office  Summary 
Survey  Questionnaire  for  HUD  Residential  Solar  Heating 
and  Cmling  Demonstration  Program 
Survey  of  Landlords — Section  8  Program 
Administrative  Agency  and  Institutional  Participant  Sur¬ 
vey 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Survey  of  Employment  Characteristics  of  Husband-Wife 
Houseparents  in  Nonprofit  Educational  Institutions 
Job  Corpsmember  Participation  in  the  1976  Upward 
Bound  Program 

Recordkeeping  Requirements  for  Health  Hazards 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Port  Security  Card  Questionnaire 
Collection  of  a  Disaggregate  Travel  Demand  Dataset 


November  1976 
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Regulations  Governing  Applications  Under  Section  51 1  of 
The  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976 

Regulations  Governing  Applications  Under  Section  505  of 
The  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Evaluation 
Study  of  the  Scholarly  Editions 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION 

Noise  Quality  Data  Questionnaire 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Small  Business  Science  and  Technology  Capability  Survey 

Research  Applied  to  National  Needs  User’s  Survey 


ACTION 

Needs  for  Assistance,  Basic  Organization  Interview-Staff, 
Volunteer  and  Recipient  Variations 
Donor  Survey  Questionnaire 

U  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
Delphi  Study  Questionnaire 
U  S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Producer’s  Questionnaire — Wearing  Apparel  of  Leather 
Users  Questionnaire,  Dumping  Investigation,  Knitting 
Machines  for  Hosiery 

Distributors  Questionnaire — Dumping  Investigation  Knit¬ 
ting  Machines  for  Hosiery 
Mushroom  Importers  Questionnaire 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Evaluation  of  Treatment  of  Drug- Dependent  Patients 
Follow-up  Form 


SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR  PRINCIPAL 
FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

December  1976 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  principal  economic  indicators  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  given  below.  These 
are  target  dates  that  will  be  met  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
lease  data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be  forced  by 
unavoidable  compilation  problems  to  release  a  report 
one  or  more  days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each 


month  covering  release  dates  for  the  following 
month.  The  indicators  are  identified  by  the 
title  of  the  releases  in  which  they  are  included; 
the  source  agency;  the  release  identification 
number  where  applicable;  and  the  Business 
Conditions  Digest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD 
series  included,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release 
date  information  for  additional  series  can  be 
found  in  publications  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 
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Date  Subject  Data  For 

December  1  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and  Orders, 

Census,  M3-1  (20,  65,  852) . October 

1  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release),  Clensus, 

C-30  (69) . October 

1  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  (FRB)  H.  4.2  (72) . Week  Ending  November  24 

1  Defense  Indicators,  BEA  (625)  . October 

2  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.  6  (85,  102, 

103) . Week  Ending  November  24 

2  Faaors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.  4. 1  (93)  . Week  Ending  December  1 
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Date 


Sukjeet 


Data  Ft 


December  2  Open  Money  Market  Rates  and  Bond  Prices, 

G.13,  FRB  . November  27 

3  Wholesale  Price  Index  (Press  release),  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics  (BLS)  (55,  58,  750,  751,  752) . November 

3  The  Employment  Situation  (Press  release),  BLS  (1,  21, 

40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  740,  841-848) . November 

3  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders, 

Census  M4-A  (506) . October 

6  Consumer  Credit,  FRB,  C.  19  (66,  113) . October 

6  Plant  and  Equipment  Expenditures,  Bureau  of  Economic 

Analysis  (BEA)  (61) . 3  Q  ’76  and  1976 


8  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release).  Census,  BW  .  .October 

8  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB,  H.  4.2 

(72) . Week  Ending  December  1 

9  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103)  . Week  Ending  December  1 

9  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Conditon 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.  4.1  (93)  . Week  Ending  December  8 


10  Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  release). 

Census  (54)  . November 

14  Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales, 

BEA,  (31,  56,  71,  851) . October 

15  Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-year  Mortgages,  HUD 

(118) . December  1 

15  Industrial  Produaion  and  Related  Data,  FRB, 

G.  12.3  (47,  853) . November 

15  Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing 

Corporations,  Federal  Trade  Commission . 3  Q  ’76 


15  Condition  Rejxut  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.  4.2  (72)  . Week  Ending  December  8 

16  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103)  . Week  Ending  December  8 

16  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.  4.1  (93)  . Week  Ending  December  15 


16  Housing  Starts  (Press  release)  Census,  C-20 

(28,  29) . November 

16  Personal  Income,  BEA  (52,  53)  . November 

16  Bank  Rates  on  Short-Term  Business  Loans,  FRB, 

E.2  (67)  . Nov.  1-15 

20  Revised  Corporate  Profits  and  National  Income,  BEA  . .  .3  Q  ’76 

21  Consumer  Price  Index  (Press  release),  BLS 

(781,  782,  783,  784) . November 

21  Real  Earnings  (Press  release)  BLS  (741,  859)  . November 

November  1976 
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Dale 


Subject 


Data  Far 


December 


2  ]  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’ 

Shipments  and  Orders  (Press  release),  Census,  M3-1, 

(6,  24,  25,  96,  647,  648) . November 

22  Summary  of  U.S.  International  Transactions  (BE A) . 3  Q  ’76 

22  Condition  Report  of  Large  (Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.  4.2 . Week  Ending  December  15 

23  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.  6,  (85,  102, 

103)  . Week  Ending  December  15 

23  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  (Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.  4.1  (93)  . Week  Ending  December  22 

23  Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds,  Treasury  Bulletin 

(115,  116) . Ortober 

28  Work  Stoppages  (Press  release),  BLS  . November 

28  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census,  FT-900 

500,  502,  512) . November 

29  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press  release), 

BLS  (2,  3) . November 

29  Advance  Business  Conditions  Digest,  BE  A: 

(12,  33,  69,  813,  817  . October 

(5,  10,  17,  45,  59,  62,  810,  811,  814,  815,  816, 

820,  825,  830,  853,  860) . November 

29  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.  4.2  (72)  . Week  Ending  December  22 

30  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.  6  (85,  102, 

103)  . Week  Ending  December  22 

30  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.  4.1  (93)  . Week  Ending  December  29 

30  Defense  Indicators,  BE  A  (625) . November 

31  Food  Assistance  Programs  Results  (Agriculture) . November 

31  Agricultural  Price  (Agriculture) . Mid-December 


PERSONNEL  NOTE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Economic  Research  Service:  John  E.  Lee,  Jr.  has  been 
designated  Director,  National  Economic  Analysis  Division. 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Ofnce,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Price  85  cents  (single  copy).  Subscription  Price:  $9.70  domestic  postpaid;  $3.30  additional  foreign  mailing. 
■0  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  1976-211-080/16 
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AGENCY  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  NEWS  ITEMS 


Agriculture: 


Commerce: 


Census: 


Defense: 

HEW: 

PHS: 


IASI: 

Interior: 


Donald  W.  Barrowman 
Statistical  Reporting  Service 
John  Wearmouth  (distribution 
only) 

Office  of  Publications 
Alternate:  Tim  Coss 
Harold  Nisselson 
Larry  Hartke  (news  items) 

Ago  Ambre 

Ann  Winkler  (personnel  notes) 
Rose  Glubin,  OSD  Comptroller 
Wray  Smith,  Office  of  Sec 
Gooloo  Wunderlich,  OAS 
for  Health 
Louise  Kirby,  NCHS 
(news  items) 

Evelyn  W.  Gordon, 

Food  and  Drug 
0.  Jean  Brandes 
John  J.  Carroll,  Asst  Comsnr 
for  Research  &  Statistics 
(news  items) 

Robert  Robinson,  ORS 
(distribution) 

Douglas  C.  Brooks 
Alternate:  Robert  E.  Ryan 
Susana  Moncayo 
William  L.  Kendig  (distribution) 
Office  of  Management 
Consulting 

Arthur  Berger,  Bureau  of  Mines 
(news  items) 

Joan  Hall  (distribution  only) 
Office  of  the  Secretary 


Telephone 

447-6201 


337-4233 

377-4233 

763-2462 

763-7454 

523-0777 

523-0890 

0X7-0476 

245-7616 

443-2660 

443-1202 

443-4190 

245-8834 


673-5602 

673-5576 

755-9086 

755-5190 

381-8285 

343-2195 


343-8511 

961-2001 


Labor 

BLS: 

Henry  Lowenstern 

Telephone 

523-1327 

Constance  McEwen 
(news  items) 

523-1660 

ETA: 

Howard  Rosen,  Office  of 

Manpower  Research 

376-7335 

Bernard  Rein 

376-7258 

Robert  Yerger,  Office  of  Research 

and  Development 

376-6456 

Transportation: 

Doris  Groff  Velona 

426-4138 

FHA: 

Thomas  Hyland,  Public  Affairs 

(news  items) 

426-0662 

FAA: 

Patricia  Beardsley 

426-3323 

Treasury: 

Jack  Flood,  Jr.,  Printing  Procure 

!- 

ment  (distribution  only) 

964-5381 

John  Garmat  (news  items) 

964-2006 

IRS: 

Robert  Wilson  (news  items) 

964-6615 

FEA: 

Pamela  H.  Kacser 

961-7686 

Fed  Reserve: 

Robert  M.  Fisher,  R  &  S 

452-2871 

NASA: 

W.A.  Greene 

755-8439 

NSF: 

(Carles  E.  Falk,  Div.  of  Science 

Resources  Studies 

282-7706 

Mary  M.  Boyden 

282-7714 

U.S.  Civil  Serv.  Comm. 

Philip  Schneider 

632-6808 

USPS: 

James  R.  Duffett,  Special 

Stat.  Projects  Division 

245-4182 

VA: 

Howard  J.  Sharon,  Director  of 

Reports  and  Statistics 

Service 

DU9-2423 
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